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ay increasing number of intelligent, educated, thoughtful men ¢amseénone of | 


the beneficent teleology or purpose with reference to man that even™‘tiberal // 

religion is apt to picture. If man is to achieve felicity, they believe, he must™ 
work out his own salvation, in a world that has no more fatherly care for him than 
for the trilobite, that was king of creation in its day, and then vanished without 
descendants. 


What shall we do about it? Shall we continue to indoctrinate our children in 
traditional beliefs that are very much in question among men of intelligence and learn- 
ing, or shall we limit our indoctrination to those matters on which intelligent, educated 
men are in substantially universal agreement, and leave these controverted matters 
to be considered with open minds when the years of maturity come? 


What are the results? If we do continue to indoctrinate a generally questioned 
theory of teleology that may prove to be untrue, we may postpone the time when 
men will face the issue of mastering the world they live in with whatever resources 
prs at their command, and of seeking felicity by learning the possibilities of the world 
that 1s. 


If we limit our indoctrination to accepted matters, we shall have kept the way 
open for finding the truth, in whatever direction it may lie. We shall never make rapid 
approach to truth until we have had several generations of intelligent, educated men 
and women who have little by little been freed from indoctrination in supposed solu- 
tions of the great uncertainties of existence. 


In the general course of history, freedom from indoctrination to false beliefs has 

not brought men into bondage to despair, but has given larger hope and greater power 

to control their destinies. The liberal stakes his life on the belief that it will be soin 
the future. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Voices of Spirits 


N FORTHCOMING ISSUES, Edward H. Cot- 

ton will contribute two extraordinary articles, 
one an interview with J. Malcolm Bird, the author 
of the well-known book, “Margery, the Medium,” 
and a noted psychic researcher, and the other Mr. 
Cotton’s experience at a remarkable séance in 
which “Margery” was the medium. With his gift 
for objective reporting, and a mystical strain 
which has been guided effectually by his long ¢a- 
reer in the ministry, Mr. Cotton has reached an 
unusual level of interpreting; and his subject mat- 
ter is in this instance of the most alluring and 
mysterious character. 

What-if some day we should actually find the 
reality of the discarnate? What if these voices of 
spirits which are heard by the physical ear of 
normal living human beings, according to their 
calm testimony, should be close to us as breathing? 
We confess something neither weird nor eerie 
comes tranquilly into our mind, as we contemplate 
the other life, and we wonder if our attraction to 
the subject is a true reaching of the soul for that 
which lies in regions fair beyond this carnal shore? 
How is it with you, reader? We commend the 
reading of these articles, and we suggest, if extra 
copies of the two papers are desired for friends, 
that they be ordered at once, because THE REGIS- 
THR prints closely to its booked circulation. 


A Roomy ChurchP 


R. JOSEPH FORT NEWTON goes over to the 
Episcopal Church. He has been a frequent 
voyageur in the ecclesiastical sea, having been first 


a Baptist, then an Independent, and next a Univer- 


salist. The City Temple in London called and took 
930. 


him into Congregational fellowship, where he had 
a good- ministry from 1916 to 1919, though not 
completely to his liking. He returned to New ~ 
York and has since served Frank Oliver Hall’s old 
church of the Universalist household. Now he 
finds the theory of apostolic order congenial, and 
he will serve in a rich parish in Overbrook, suburb 
of Philadelphia. 

' For Dr. Newton we entertain a kindly feeling, 
but we do like a man who stands somewhere. He 
has always been literary, irenic, and inclusive in 
his spiritual hospitality, and on that account it 
has been possible for him to find acceptance in 
churches of all varieties of religious belief. No- 
body in orthodoxy ever held his Universalism 
against him, for example, because he never held it 
seriously himself. There is a poetic and gentle ac- ~ 
cent in his speech, and never emphatic pronounce- 
ment of a position which would separate him from 
any kind of believer. 

Void of offense, at home in the sentiments of 
evangelical pietism, and confident there is noth- 
ing so important in religion as mellifluous good 
feeling, Dr. Newton accepts the full letter of the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Thirty-nine Articles, including 
Apostolic Succession, and all the House of Bishops 
to see that he obeys. He calls it “a roomy church.” 
It may be large, but it has walls. Let him fare 
forth to freedom and he will learn how high they 
are. Bishop William Montgomery Brown can tell 
Dr. Newton of the spacious intellectual and spir- 
itual area in that church. 

It seems the natural sequel in a brilliant career 
which has lost, through lack of practice in great 
doctrinal distinctions, and chiefly that of freedom 
in the truth, the greatest gift. After all, as Paul 
said, referring to beliefs, “There are many kinds 
of voices in the world, and no kind is without 
signification.” We do speak and hear with our 
understanding. We do. 


“The Evangelical Dilemma” 


MAN OF EMINENCE in his profession and 
a leading member of one of the oldest of our 
churches has requested the Editor’s opinion of an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly for September, 
“The Evangelical Dilemma,’ by Justin Wroe 
Nixon. It appears that in this church there is a 
men’s class of remarkable vitality, which was 
formed during the period when there was no pas- 
tor. It has grown upon its own resources, which 
are ample, as many another church might easily 
demonstrate. Now the new minister is coming 
and the class goes on. The subject matter is chosen 
from high-grade contemporary religious books and 
articles, we understand, and certainly the world 
these days is full of such utterances. 
Of the particular subject of our correspondent’s 
letter much might be said, and an attempt was 
made to comply in some measure with the request. 
“Our idea,” writes our friend, “is to find out, first, 
Just what Mr. Nixon’s position really is; and, 
second, How far we do and how far we do not sym- 
pathize with him.” He continues, “If you could 
find time to send me a short criticism of this expo- 
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cal keeps his pulpit and his self-respect, and how 
far you admire him and how far you do not, I can- 
not tell you how much we would appreciate it.” 

How many persons have read, marked, digested, 
and evaluated that article? Before we were ap- 
proached about it, we tasted it, among scores of 
things that must be read in our business, and are 
grateful that we were called back to it. We are 
giving no estimate here, and we should be pleased 
to have opinions on Mr. Nixon’s position, not to 
exceed two hundred words. 


Three University Presidents 


12 IS NO NEW THING for colleges to choose 
young men as presidents. 
have been unduly noted as extraordinary. Prob- 
ably a majority of academic executives have been 
called before they were forty. Daniel C. Gilman 
was above the average when at forty-four he was 
put to the creative task of making America’s first 
university, Johns Hopkins, and it must be remem- 
bered he came to Baltimore from the presidency 
of the University of California. Charles W. 
Eliot’s career as Harvard’s head began at thirty- 
five. We learn from the secretary of Bowdoin 
College that since its founding the average age of 
the presidents when elected was thirty-nine. 


That record could be matched in many places, we 


venture. 
But there is a departure worth commending, 
as illustrated in the three conspicuous elections,— 


namely, Clarence C. Little to Michigan, Glenn 


educators. 
_ notion that a college president should be a general 


manager and money-raiser. 


Frank to Wisconsin, and Max Mason _ to 
Chicago. The prime importance of productive 
scholarship, of creative genius, of pre-eminence in 
scientific attainment is here signally recognized. 
‘No taint is seen of control by alumni mediocrities 
‘in the choice of a glad-hand executive, a super- 
salesman and go-getter, a safe and sane moral 
and intellectual neutral. 

We are informed by first-hand authority that 
when Michigan sought Little in Maine he said 
nothing about salary or any other business details. 
He said he would come on one condition,—that 
the University set aside an annual appropriation 
for research in his own special department of ex- 
perimental evolution, the money to be used for the 
salaries of two men to be chosen for this work. 
By that simple gesture he inspired the whole 
faculty in Ann Arbor; and, praise the trustees, they 
were heartily for him at once. 

This example is matched, as a source of encour- 
agement, by the way Wisconsin sent for the ardent 
democrat Glenn Frank, who will find a broad and 
open way for realizing the continuing education of 
that remarkable commonwealth. In the case of 
Mason we also rise to the level of scholarship and 
science, and dignify a leading institution with the 
‘aims and achievements of a great mind. It would 
seem that American education is returning to its 
There is nothing against it except the 


That is a poor con- 
ion of the job. 
ee 
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Humanist and Theist 


UR EDITORIAL THEOLOGY is theistic. It 

is, of course, our own, just as that of every 
layman, every minister in his parish is his own. 
We neither prescribe nor proscribe. By theistic 
we mean that we believe the Power not ourselves, 
which we call God, is the greatest fact in the world. 
Now the humanist believes, as we understand him, 
that the power within himself is the greatest fact 
in the world. That is why he says little of God. 
It is, in fact, a matter of emphasis. A humanist 
is potentially just as religious as a theist. The 
humanistic attitude does not deny the objective 
source of the strength of one’s members, but it says 
it is spiritually speculative and likely to be spir- 
itually destructive to stress what God is and will 
do. The humanist says He will do nothing, as a 
matter of fact; anything that is done, we must do. 
He says the present condition in the world is due 
to the supine worship of God, when the world 
could be saved if people would spend more time 
getting knowledge of the needs of the world and 
more dynamic for action from the truths of life, 
like love, justice, mercy, and service. 

Now right there is where humanist and theist 
ought to stand together and work together. The 
theist contemplates the august grandeur of the 
cosmic order, with its inviolable spirit breathing 
life and beauty and power into the soul of man, 
and says to himself, “Go to, now, O man! On with 
the crusade of my individual piety, my home vir- 
tue, my civic duty, my productive labor, my world 
fellowship!” That is, a good and intelligent theist 
does these things. And a good humanist says these 
same things to himself, but without first saying 
anything to the God of All. He looks within and 
finds all things needful. If the humanist can really 
find in Man all that the theist finds in God,—and 
certainly we are taught that we are partakers of 
God’s nature,—and if he gives these findings the 
same names that the theist gives his findings, 
Love, Honor, Loyalty, Service, Truth,—are they 
not, as a matter of fact, one for practical purposes? 
If man is the highest that God has made, how can 
we look higher than this highest? That is, with 
the expectation of finding anything real and vital? 

Is not the orthodox devotion to Jesus Christ, 
simply one historic expression of the humanist be- 
lief? They worship him. That attitude is not ap- 
proved by the modern humanist, and yet in the 
humanist’s church he virtually worships man in 
the abstract. What is the difference? It seems to 
us he is much nearer orthodoxy than the wor- 
shipers of God are. 


Note 


“We hear much of the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures,” says Dr. H. E. Luccock. “Much dis- 
cussion of so-called ‘heresy’ centers on the subject. 
But there is a matter of much more importance; 
namely, verbal inspiration from the Scriptures. 
For the Scriptures should inspire great verbs in 
a person’s life; such verbs as to be, to do, to give, 
to love, to serve. When we do not get from the 
Scriptures the energy for such great and noble 
activity, then is our faith vain.” 


A Scotchman in Praise of Prohibition 


His experience in America, including Masonic lodges 


Sorra, August 20. 


HE COMPLETE SUCCESS of the 

Prohibitory law is affirmed by William 
Paxton, a distinguished Scotch writer and 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Socicty, 
after a long survey of actual conditions 
in America. Mr. Paxton calls Prohibi- 
tion “one of the most beneficial measures 
in the history of government,” and as- 
serts in his book, “The Truth about Pro- 
hibition,” that with the passing of years 
and the rearing of a race that has never 
seen a saloon, America will give a lead 
to the whole world in solving one of the 
most difficult problems of modern times.” 

“Phenomenal prosperity” has been the 
direct result of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment,” says Mr. Paxton in an accurate 


and temperate presentation of the case. - 


He continues: “The fact is that the 
American workman has seen through the 
economic, domestic, and moral loss of the 
liquor trade. No argument of a leader in 
his own country, or of a critic in ours, 
will alter a conviction which has come 
from experience. 

“He knows that the United States re- 
covered from the trade slump more quickly 
than any other country; he knows that 
his wages are higher than those of a fel- 
low workman in any part of the world; 
he knows that his home is better fur- 
nished than it was; and that knowledge 
is worth to him more than all the elo- 
quence in the world.” 

“Yo regard the passing of the Eighteenth 
Amendment as a knavish trick perpetrated 
by fanatics. who took advantage of a 
wave of sentimentalism which swept over 
the country is to blind oneself to the 
facts of contemporary history.” He adds: 


THE FACT IS that thirty-two States 
were under Prohibition either by local op- 
tion or a referendum before the Highteenth 
Amendment was written into the Consti- 
tution. As a result of these district or 
state decisions, seventy per cent. of the 
population of the United States was under 
Prohibition, and in nearly ninety-five per 
cent. of the land area it was illegal to 
“buy or sell liquor. 

“No amendment to the Constitution has 
ever been ratified with such unanimity. 
No fewer than forty-six States supported 
it, and of the other two States one House 
in each was in favor of ratification. Com- 
pare this with other amendments—the 
fifteenth, which six States failed to ratify; 
or the Nineteenth, which twelve States 
refused ratification.” 

Of his own experiences in observing the 
operations of the amendment, Mr. Paxton 
has this to say: 

“T visited seventy different towns in five 
States in the Middle West, and over large 
areas found that the law was being kept 
and enforcement was easy. I was a guest 
of over thirty Masonic bodies, and did not 
find a drop of liquor in one of them; and 
while many Masons were not abstainers 
prior to the passing of the prohibition law, 
they are loyally upholding the Constitution. 
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S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THH REGISTER 


“At a time when Burope is suffering 
from commercial paralysis, and Britain 
has over a million unemployed people, 
there is a period of phenomenal prosperity 
in the United States. 

“In North Carolina, furniture factories 
have increased by fifty per cent. in the 
last two years, and the capital invested 
has been quadrupled. The gross value 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


HIS LANDS ARE GONE 


In Roumania, this picturesque and ample ec- 
clesiastic, the metropolitan Primate, head of 
the church of that country, is occupied these 
days with the effort to prevent further dispos- 
session of his church’s acreage, which was 
once very large, probably one-third of the coun- 
try, but after the war was taken over into 
small holdings for the peasantry. This agra- 
rian reform threatens further encroachment, 
as it is regarded by the Primate, and impar- 
tial observers give little hope that the situa- 
tion will grow better for those whose fortunes 
were once a great privilege 


“Tt was feared that there would be 
a slump in realty values when saloons, 
hotels, and breweries were closed, but 
the very opposite happened. Saloons were 
in ‘corner stands’ for the most part, and 
these were eagerly taken up by owners 
of multiple shops; hotels, by adjustment 
and alterations in structural arrange- 
ments, are carrying on successfully; and 
the breweries have been converted into 
mills and warehouses, to the satisfaction 
of the owners of lands and buildings.” 

Such is the testimony to the operations 
of Prohibition in the United States by a 
Seotchman who, manifestly, thinks that 
Great Britain has made a serious mis- 
take in not resorting to the same Prohibi- 
tion policy in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. The inference given by Mr. Pax- 
ton is unmistakable, and it is evident that 
his study of the workings of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment in America is bound 
to produce an impression on British pub- 
lic opinion. 

One of the set charges against Prohibi- 
tion is that it has injured the hotel business. 
John McF. Howie, president of the Hotel 
Touraine, Buffalo, N.Y., while attending 
the Citizenship and Enlightenment Con- 
ference under the direction of the Anti- 
Saloon League of New York, had the fol- 
lowing to say on this phase of the Pro- 
hibition movement: “It can be stated with- 
out successful contradiction that hotels 
of the country as a whole are better off 
since Prohibition came. By better off I 
mean that hotels are rid of a nuisance, 
which at times was a menace,—that of 
drunkards on the premises. They are 
also better off because the hotel keeper 
is now able to intensify on his own prob- 
lems, this resulting in better and cleaner 
hotels and better food. Improvement in 
hotels in small towns and villages has 
especially been noted,” he added. 


LIQUOR IS NOT NECESSARY to run 
a successful hotel, says this hotel keeper. 
Pointing out that three years ago Cornell 
University established the chair of hotel 
management and this year graduated its 
first class of ten young men, Mr. Howie 


- declared that the Ithaca institution had 


of these manufactures in 1924 was over 
$42,000,000 and 11,181 persons were em- 
ployed. 

“Thousands of working people are buy- 
ing their own homes, and the annual 
report of Building and Loan Associations 
says, in the midst of its mass of figures 
of borrowing and lending: ‘Prohibition is 
the handmaiden of thrift, homebuilding, 
happiness, and prosperity.’ 

“The life insurance companies have is- 
sued a record of new premiums year by 
year since 1920. They are not concerned 
with sentiment but with business, and 
consequently their support of the BHight- 
eenth Amendment may impress business 
men more than any moral or social argu- 
ment we adduce. The most startling re- 
sult achieved is that of the enhanced 
value of land and property. 


raised hotel management to its place 
among the professions, and that the boys 
who are entering the work are free from the 
handicap of dealing in liquor. Mr. Howie 
has been made an honorary member of 
the 1925 class. 

The testimony of Mr. Howie, a practical 
hotel man, to the practicability and the 
usefulness of the Highteenth Amendment, 


- and the evidence which Mr. Paxton gives 


of its man-building qualities, go a long 
way toward disproving the jibes and mis- 


leading attacks flung upon Prohibition. If- 


Prohibition improves the material condi- 
tion of the workingman; makes his home 
better furnished and more comfortable; 
if it enables the workingman the better 
to meet the difficulties of his life, then 
a good deal can be said about the benefi- 
cent effects of the Highteenth Amendment, 
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_ cellent example of evolution. 
hard to get into the mind of a Fundamen- 
_talist that perhaps there has been growth 
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'-¥Y MAIN CONCERN this morning is 

to point out the difference between 
Liberal Religion and Fundamentalism. I 
want to indicate wherein they differ, and 
the first thing I would call your attention 
to is that the old religion of Fundamental- 
ism stands for a revealed religion, delivered 


- once for all to the saints, a closed canon, 


all within" 66 books of a certain sacred 
Bible ; that these are all the facts, that God 
revealed them, almost dictated them, to 
Moses and Moses’ successors through a cer- 
tain number of years. Put under the infiu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit and under the guid- 
ance of that Holy Spirit, they reproduced 
those thoughts which God put into their 
own minds. Once written, these words were 
not changed. It was a complete revela- 
tion. If all the truth is contained in this 
book, you do not need to read anything 
but that. Fundamentalists read little but 
the Bible. That is why they are so igno- 
rant of what is going on in the scientific 
world. They think that the Bible is the 
final word of God. Imagine taking any 
book and saying, “Here is the whole word 
of God! That is all he ever said! There 
is nothing happening now! It was only 
to a little race of people over two thou- 
sand years ago that God ever deigned to 
speak !” 

We find the Fundamentalists asserting 
as one of their primary doctrines the 
literal accuracy of the Bible. Every word 
is perfect; it needs no change, not a jot, 
not a tittle can be changed. 

Of course, a young man who has been 
brought up on that doctrine and then begins 
to study the manuscripts, gets somewhat 


‘startled when he finds out that all the 


copies which we have now of the Holy 
Scripture, whether in the American Stand- 
ard Version or the King James, go back 
to other yersions and back and back and 
back. One finds that the approved ver- 
sion at the Vatican differs from the ap- 
proved version at Oxford. He _ finds 
Erasmus confessing to making certain, 
changes which he thought would be for 
the benefit of the Scriptures. Then when 
one comes to realize that there are 100,000 
variations in the manuscripts, some of 
them important variations, he begins to 
wonder just how the Fundamentalists ean 
believe in the literal accuracy of. an in- 
errant book of a révealed religion. | 
Liberal religion, on the other hand, 
teaches not merely that the Bible is not 
a complete book, not merely that God 
speaks outside the Bible, but goes into 
the héart of the problem. When a Funda- 


: mentalist asserts that’ belief ‘in the Bible 


precludes belief in evolution, a real Lib- 
eral replies that religion itself is an ex- 
It may be 


‘in the mind of man on religious matters, 
ut when you lead him to study the old 
n peer ce period of Hebrew eae 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER 
Rev. Howard G. Byrd, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church of Day- 
ton, Tenn., invited Rev. Charles Francis 
Potier, pastor of the West Side Unitarian 
Church, New York City, to occupy his 
pulpit at Sunday morning service, July 12, 
during the trial of John T. Scopes. Notice 
to this effect was posted on Robinson's 
drug store windows Saturday evening, 
and when a portion of Dr. Byrds con- 
gregation learned of this invitation they 
called in a@ body at Dr. Byrd’s residence 
and declared that if Mr. Potter preached 
at their church in the morning they would 
break up the church on Monday. Mr. 
Potter upon learning of this told Dr. 
Byrd that he would wnder such circwm- 


stances withdraw his acceptance of the 


invitation. The sermon that Mr. Potter 
had already prepared and would have 
preached but for this incident was never 


preached and has not hitherto been pub-: 


lished, but has been secured by THE Rec- 
ISTER. 


and Isaiah and Micah, to the hills of 
monotheism and then climb to the Sermon 
on the Mount, which reaches the height 
of idealism, he must admit that there has 
been evolution in religion. 

You will find “an eye for an eye” in 
the Old Testament, and then when you 
turn to the New Testament you find, in- 
stead: “Love your enemies, do good to 
them that persecute you and pray for 
those who spitefully use you.” Or, taking 
a wider view, you go back a million years, 
long before the Hebrew nation, and you 
find in the earliest man’s dim comprehen- 


.sion of great powers outside himself that 


he had religious gropings. As you trace 
the growth through a thousand centuries 
up through all the turmoil of man’s his- 
tory upon this earth to the present time. 
when there seems to a casual observer to 
be more turmoil than ever, you can, if 
your eye be clear and your faith strong, 
see a steady progress of man in his reli- 
gious nature. The evolution of religion 
itself! It is a most fascinating study and 
you need only to embark on a few hours’ 
reading of it before you cease to worry 
about the Fundamentalists’ accurate Bible. 

You see, after all, those who view the 
Bible as the suwmmum bonum, as the ex- 
elusive, inclusive, one revelation of God, 
are only shutting their eyes to the vast 
truth. The fact remains that a great 
many people get along on the Bible alone. 
But when: you study the biographies of 
those men, you find they have gotten the 
message in the meadow and on the hill- 
top. They just read all those things right 
into the sacred page and will take one tiny 
verse- of Seripture- and- expand it and 
build it up. You might take a verse your- 
self and then read into that text all your 
big day’s experience and say it was all 
in the Bible, but you have put it there 
yourself. 

The second point of difference between 
Fundamentalism and Liberal Religion is 


YSevinion wee Was Never Preached 0 


Manuscript prepared for delivery at Dayton, Tenn., during Scopes trial 


that Fundamentalists: are mostly con- 
cerned with other-worldliness. It is the 
next world they are thinking about. It 
is the Second Coming of Jesus in bodily 
form upon the earth, when he will set 
up a new kingdom. The worse things 
get, the better! Just look forward to 
the millennium, the thousand years of 
glories, the golden age, heaven! Other- 
worldliness! Just as the Millerites got 
their white robes ready waiting for the 
end of the world, which did not come, I 
find these Fundamentalists have their 
white robes on. They are waiting. They 
are not concerned with the world around 
them. They are not trying to better con- 
ditions ‘here.. As long as their own souls 
are safe and sound, they can sing “‘Rescue 
the Perishing,” “Throw out the Life Line,” 
and never mind improving social condi- 
tions. ‘Safe to the Rock that is Higher 
than”! “Simply to Thy Cross I Cling’! 
Just wait and hold your breath until 
Jesus comes! 

Liberal Religion, since its first inception, 
has been concerned with this world. The 
Fundamentalists have called us worldly. 
We are glad to be worldly. To be sure, 
there may be some of our exercises and 
recreations which seem wrong to those 
who believe that a church is a place open 
only on Sunday forenoon. Of course there 
mmay be some things which these Funda- 
mentalist friends do not understand. We 
will allow for that misunderstanding. 
But what we do rejoice in as Liberals is 
that we have an open mind and heart; 
that we have no prejudice even against 
the Fundamentalists, that we are con- 
cerned with the salvation of their minds, 
that we do really want them to open 
their eyes to the great message of God. 
We hold to worldly religion that recog- 
nizes the value of the world now, but that 
also sees the evolutionary process of first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that 
the full corn in the ear. This is the 
message of Liberal Religion. 

Take the world as you find it and try 
to make it better. 

The third difference between Fundamen- 
talists and Liberals is this: that the 
former insists on creeds and the latter 
on character—clear-cut, strong character. 
In his book entitled “The Direction of 
Human Evolution,” which is one of. the 
best books upon the subject, Professor 
Conklin has this sentence: “Religion com- 
bines the worship of the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good. The person who loves 
these is religious. It matters not what 
his professed creed may be. The irre- 
ligious man is the one who does not wor- 
ship the true, the beautiful, and the good, 
even though he may profess a noble faith 
and may breathe out threats against those 
who differ from him.” 

The point is, it is not so much the creed ; it 
is the act, the life. “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The fact remains that char- 
acter stands out. Salvation is character 
and character is the thing to be achieved. 
Somehow, when it comes to the final test, 
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that wins out. The good men who refuse 
to believe the creed are condemned to 
Hell by the Fundamentalists. 
believe that Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and all the rest of the early Liberals are 
now suffering the torments of the damned 
in Hades. How they can believe it and 
just where Hell is, I never could under- 
stand. The reason those good men are 
supposed to be in Hell is that they did not 
believe the orthodox creed. They were 
outside the pale. But when you take 
the man on the street, the man of common 
sense, and ask him, for instance, if he 
believes that Abraham Lincoln is in Hell 
—you know the Fundamentalists do—you 
will see his face will be all of a grin. 
No, character counts, character! Just be- 
cause a man did not happen to be born 
in an old-fashioned church, and does not 
believe in some of those old ideas of the 
first century B.c., we cannot believe that 
he is forever damned. 

Another point of difference between 
Fundamentalism and the modern religion, 
I suppose the big point of difference, is 
the emphasis upon education. Let us 


come down to the real human problem ~ 


of the thing and let us face it. Do 
you realize how much plain ignorance 
there is in the world, in the United States, 
everywhere? The plain ordinary igno- 
rance of many people is a startling thing. 
You say, then, if it is only ignorance, why 
worry about it? Why worry about a 
brush fire? American institutions are in 
great danger when ignorance gets a place 
on the school board. 

The final point of difference between 
Fundamentalists-and Liberals is this: The 
Fundamentalists are not really fundamen- 
talists. One of my correspondents calls 
them “Funny-mental-ists.” Take their 
five points. Read them through. You can 
be a good Christian, a good “almost any- 
thing,” and not believe in one of those 
things. These five points that people 
make so much about are superficialities. 
They do not count in real life. What 
does it matter in real life whether you 
believe in the Virgin Birth? It is a minor 
thing. The fundamentals—what are they? 
The Liberals had a list of fundamentals 
long ago, before the Fundamentalists were 
heard of, although we never required any 
one to sign a creed. James Freeman 
Clarke said, “If you believe in the Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of man, 
salvation by character, the leadership of 
Jesus, and the progress of mankind on- 
ward and upward forever,” these were 
fundamental. I think any one of them is 
more fundamental than any one of the five 
points of the orthodox Fundamentalists. 
It is the real, elemental things we must 
get down to, not superficial creedal points. 
What the Liberals are working for is not 
less religion, but more religion; not less 
of the fundamental things, but more. 
What we want is the abandonment of the 
superficialities in religion. Let us preach 
to the world Fundamentalists, humanity, 
brotherhood, love, civic and social prog- 
ress, amelioration of conditions until we 
can better them, the active study of the 
proper method of bringing in a real com- 
monwealth of mankind, the co-operation 
‘of all forces working together for the 
development of perfected personality. 


They really’ 
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These are the fundamentals. The other 
accidental things are dangerous things, 
after all, because if you focus your at- 
tention on them, you forget the real duty. 

The time has come for us to dare to 
believe that God is big enough to speak 
to the heart and conscience of every indi- 
vidual through the natural rather than 
the supernatural. As we watch the 
normal sweep of evolution, as we study 
it from star-dust to human beings, as 
we watch at the seashore, in the aquarium 
and zodlogical museum, as we see the 
various queer shapes, as we recognize 
the relation between ourselves and the 
other animals, and admit it, shall we not 
see that there is as much to be said for the 
spiritual side of evolution as for the spirit- 
ual side of Genesis? Let us rejoice that 
we have gotten away from the animal, 
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and make our chief concern to get away ~ 
from the animal still further. What we 
need to concern ourselves with, chiefly, 
is not so much whether we believe lit- 
erally in the first chapter of Genesis, but 
whether we have a mind big enough to 
believe in the onward sweep of evolution 
through the years. 

Let us dare to believe in a God for 
to-day,—that he speaks to us now,—and 
let us dare to proclaim that faith as 
boldly and confidently as those who are 
on Mr. Bryan’s side; for if we do not, 
we shall for some time still be in the 
shadow of this sinister Fundamentalism. 

Let us look forward. Let us believe. 
Let us work. Let us have faith in the 
evolution of life on this planet, and find 
a new and better religion in the spiritual 
interpretation of that evolution. 


“Naturally I Suffer for Then All” 


To the Editor of THk CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I enclose a letter which, being quite 
personal, conveys a better idea of things 
in Finland and Russia than might be ob- 
tained from many books. I send the letter 
unabridged. 

The writer, Madam Gertrude Nikolai- 
evna Kochenderffer, was a most faithful 
member of the British-American (Union 
Congregational), Petrograd, Church dur- 
ing my ministry of that church, in 1906-08. 
Her family were native Russian of 
German stock. She was one of the best- 
known women in Petrograd for her char- 
itable work, beloved and honored by all. 
She assisted Mrs. Parker and myself with- 
out stint in our care of several hundred 
children whom we fed for about a year at 
a soup kitchen in the poorer districts of 
the great, grim city on the Neva. 
it not add point to her own present need? 
And is it a reasonable hope that some of 
our friends may want to help her? ~ My 
own chureh has supplied us with clothing 
enough for the various ones named in her 
letter, but money is needed. Checks sent 
to the Newton Trust Co., Newton Center, 
Mass., for this purpose, and so marked, 
will be forwarded at once, and will be 
acknowledged. 

GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER, 

THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY, 

NEWTON CENTER, MASS. 


July 23, 1925, WiBorc, FINLAND. 
My Dear Friend :— 

To-day I got your letter. I was inex- 
pressibly glad to have news from you and 
yours. Thank you for thinking of me, 
for I know that when you thought you 
also prayed for us. How shall I begin 
to tell you about us? There is so much 
to tell. 

In 1913 we had four children, Keoka 
five years old, Mary three, Gertrude two, 
and a baby boy of some months. My son 
had a situation for war suppliés. In 1916 
my brother died; it was a great loss for 
me; the same year my daughter-in-law 
was very ill; and in February we had 2 
little girl, Hannah. In 1917 we went to 


Does. 


Rittijarvi as usual for the summer, taking 


‘with us only what we wanted for the 


season, hoping to return for autumn. My 
son remained in town to liquidate the 
factory, for the directors were frightened 
and ran away. After this was done, he 
came to us and we saw there was no hope 
to return. At Christmas he went secretly 
with his wife to get some things out of 
the lodging (in Petrograd). But he 
heard that the frontier would be closed 
the next day; they could only take what 
they could carry, and came back. 

Seven years, winter and summer, we > 
lived in Rittijarvi. We lived first on a 
few jewels I had, then on the furniture, 
on an auction of old things. We had no 
clothing or sufficient linen, and-if the 
American Red Cross had not helped us 
with food and clothing I do not know 
what would have been the end. There 
were three months without a piece of 
bread; we kept the children in bed that 
they should not be too hungry, and we had 
two times a day a porridge out of dried 
vegetables, with worms, and a spoon of 
flour in it. Then my son got the possi- 
bility to go to the Murman; very quickly 
he mounted to a high position there and 
we got four hundred kronen a month. 
We continued to live economically, paid 
our debts, and when my son came back 
we had to his great joy even two thou- 
sand marks. Seventeen days my son had 
to go through snow and woods; he did 
not take off his boots all the time, and, 
as he himself says, was saved by a mira- 
cle. He came with frozen feet and shat- 
tered nerves, but we were so happy, for 
we had thought that he would not return. 

I am putting plain facts, but you and 
your husband understand the heartache 
at the back of all this. The two thousand 
went, and hunger came. For a very 
small salary my son got a place to look 
after the woodcutters in the forest. He 
had to tramp from morning to four o’clock, 
snow often to his waist when he fell in 
the places that were deep; wet through 
when he came, we undressed him, put him 
to bed, and only after an hour he could 
eat the food we prepared. He did not 
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know that he got the best of what we 
had; we had always had our meals to- 
gether before. Day by day it was only 
the Lord that helped us. When the wood 
work came to an end, he entered a small 
factory; there he worked for a small 
salary till a gas poisoning gave him an 
inflammation of the eyes which could 
have led to blindness. So we lived, doing 
the housework, I teaching the children 
what I could; my daughter-in-law had to 
be operated two times; and being now 
thirty-five she has become deaf, as the 
doctors say, from the hospital. After 
these seven years my son got a place in 
Wiborg as architect and we got a small 
lodging in town in a rickety wooden 
house without water or commodity, but 
we were thankful. This happened in 
1924. The salary was small, but we 
could manage. Two years before, our 
eldest boy, then aged fifteen, was placed 
in a school through the kindness of 
friends. He was going on well, my boy, 
my favorite; he was brought back to us 
on Monday the 24th of February and died 
the same night of blood poisoning. On 
Friday during his lessons he scratched 
his head with a dirty pen; in the evening 
the fever was high; they did not know 
what it was, and had a doctor only on 
Sunday. The place where he was at 
school was far from the station; I was 
with him till the end. You can under- 
stand what we felt in losing him. He 
was as tall as his father, and we hoped 
he would soon be a support to his mother. 
It hurt terribly, but the Lord knows best; 
His will be done. Mary and Gertrude go 
to a Swedish school, and the boy, twelve 
years, goes to a Russian school; the 
youngest to a Swedish school. 

This summer they are all in Rittijarvi 
except my son and me, because I cook 
for him. I have to fetch water and carry 
out pails, but is not the Lord wonderful— 
with my seventy years He gives me 
strength to do it. 

Your letter came the day my son lost 
his situation. He is hoping for another. 
Till he gets one the Lord will surely pro- 
vide; I trust Him. 

Speaking from the way of practical 
understanding I do not know what we 
will do, for we have only enough for one 
month. Clothing is much wanted, espec- 
ially for my daughter-in-law and children. 
They each have only two chemises and 
two pairs of stockings, darned and re- 
darned. This is the picture; but please 
do not think I complain; I know of many 
who are worse off; and my pain is great 
that I can only help them with sympathy. 

How happy I would be to see you in 
Rittijarvi.’ The place is still beautiful, 
though much changed. The guest house 
you lived in is fallen to ruins; the stables 
‘burned; but place for you there is much, 
and hearts wide open to receive you. If 
you write and tell me the people you want. 
to know about, I will write about those 
I know. Oh, my dear, what a school we 
have been going through; and how much 
there was to unlearn and learn! 

__ Give my best regards to your husband. 
‘How often I think of you, and how happy 
I will be to see you. My love to Mary. 
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My son and his wife send you many kind 
regards, and I send you my best love. 

I have begun this letter a week ago, 
directly I received yours; but my son was 
very low-spirited, as he had thought the 
gentleman for whom he was _ building 
would keep him and give him other work 
to do, because he is so very rich; but it 
is not the case; he just now does not need 
his services, as the affair he had in hand 
has not succeeded. Naturally I suffer 
for them all; they are nice children; one 
girl seems to have a great talent for 
music, but has only had some lessons with 
me. I so hoped for good lessons for her; 
it would give her a living later on. For- 
give me for speaking so much about our 
difficulties; there was such a tone of 
sympathy in your letter. Write soon, 
please. The Lord bless and keep you 
and yours. And thank you so much for 
your letter. Write what questions you 
want answered. 

If you could possibly send some cloth- 
ing for my son and the boy I would be 
thankful. The Lord bless you for your 
wish to help us. Write about your life 
and work. Everything interests me so 
much. Please come as soon as you can. 

Yours in love and friendship, 

GERTRUDE NIKOLAIBVNA. 


Edith Wharton 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


Cc. R. J., in a recent review of Edith 
Wharton’s latest book, says, “Her range 
of vision is quite limited to a cultured 
aristocracy. Nothing else exists for her. 
Fielding long ago said that the upper 
classes make thin soil for the novel. Yet 
this is the only soil that Mrs. Wharton 
cultivates.” 

Two years ago, I renewed an acquaint- 
ance with Edith Wharton, after an in- 
terval of thirty years. At that time, her 
“House of Mirth’ held me by the bril- 
liancy of its style, but I did not like the 
style of its characters. 

When Edith Wharton was given a de- 
gree by Yale, I read “The Age of Inno- 
cence,” and again unwillingly mingled 
with the world of society. But “Ethan 
Frome” came next to hand. Can any 
one who is fascinated by the fierce 
strength and horrible realism of this New 
England tragedy, particularly if reading 
it immediately after “The Age of Inno- 
cence,” say that the upper classes are the 
only soil which Mrs. Wharton cultivates? 
Having finished .these two books, I 
chanced upon an article of William Lyon 
Phelps, in which he contrasted them, and 
put Mrs. Wharton at the head of Ameri- 
can novelists. Mrs. Wharton’s essays on 
the art of writing are a third proof of 
her broad intellectual vision. She writes 
also with the minute care for detail of 
a Gerard Dou on canvas. Her knowledge 
of the technique of literary composition 
is scientific and masterfully expressed. 
Read her essays, her “Age of Innocence,” 
and “Ethan Frome,” and name any writer 
of equal versatility and vision. 

FLORENCE R. GEROULD. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Let It Be Known! 


To the Editor of THmn CHRISTIAN RHGISTER :— 

I am asking for a little space in your 
paper, which I consider the best religious 
paper I have ever read. 

The present struggle between the forces 
of reaction and progress seems to me of an 
importance far greater than we can now 
comprehend. The reactionary powers are 
entrenched and will stand together. 

The churches standing for freedom of 
thought seem to me to be only partly 
awake to the situation. Many Unitarians 
even are willing to remain little and 
almost unknown as a church. But have 
we, in this crisis, a right not to let our 
principles be known? Much is being done 
for this purpose; but if we could adopt 
a name that would express what we stand 
for, I think it would help. 

Many: think of us as a godless society, 
when what we stand for is the most God- 
filled chureh in existence. Now why not 
“The Church of the Living God”? 

Is not this what the world, humanity, 
has been searching for through the ages? 
A church that would lead them to a 
clearer knowledge of the Living Creative 
Force? Are we not studying to find the 
laws that have brought us thus far? And 
are we not trying to find the laws, spirit- 
ual and physical, by which we may go 
forward? Why not say to the world by 
our name we are seeking to know the 
Living God in all ways possible? Could 
we not enlist a host to go forward under 
this banner? 

We “have had the wit’ to try to win 
by “drawing a cirele’ large enough to 
take in humanity. Cannot we find a ban- 
ner adequate to the circle? 

M. L. Wooparp. 

FRESNO, CALIF. 


A Modern Instance 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTHR :— 


Does history ever repeat itself? 

In the early days of the church a great 
debate took place between the Chris- 
tians and Greek culturists. Celsus ad- 
mitted that Plato wrote for the cultured 
few, who alone were capable of under- 
standing, while the Christians rejoiced in 
a movement that they claimed would 
reach and help all sorts of men, in a be- 
loved community. 

In THE CHRISTIAN ReGisTer of July 30 
an eminent leader wrote: “We _ shall 
never be a great, powerful body numeri- 
eally. It is our function and our destiny 
to be the little lumps of leaven that 
leaveneth the whole lump. The sooner 
we accept the lesson, the happier we shall 
be.” 

In the same issue another eminent 
leader wrote: “Our gospel is as much 
for the common people as democracy in 
the state is for the common people... . 
That we should have anywhere an at- 
tenuated class church is abnormal and 
indefensible.” 

I wonder if any “little lump of leaven” 
ean tell which is Celsus and which Origen? 

CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 

Keokuk, Iowa. 


Principles of Religious Education 


re 
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How to keep the way open for finding the truth 


yay WAS STATED in the preceding ar- 
ticle, the difference of liberal from 
orthodox religious education should be 
not simply in the content of what is 
taught, but primarily in the spirit and 
method of teaching, and in the sense of 
moral responsibility which is in control. 

First of all, this moral responsibility 


~ will express itself in the proper use of 


the method of indoctrination. AS was 
explained, we mean by indoctrination the 
teaching of habits and beliefs as matters 
of certainty, about which there is no 
doubt and concerning which questioning 
or understanding is unnecessary. The use 
of that method is proper only to transmit 
those beliefs, habits, and outlooks con- 
cerning the wisdom or truth of which 
intelligent, . educated, and open-minded 
men are in substantially universal agree- 
ment. To use that method to secure the 
uncritical commitment of the child’s mind 
to doubtful or controversial matters is a 
great immorality. 

There always will be border-line cases. 
The theory of evolution is an example. 
Perhaps 99 per cent. of educated intelli- 
gent men believe that doctrine, but a 
large number of comparatively unedu- 
cated men do not. Should children be 
indoctrinated with that belief? (In this 
particular case, the question need not be 
answered. If they are taught the estab- 
lished facts of biology, belief in evolution 
will almost inevitably follow.) 

If liberals in religious education only 
substitute one set of controversial doc- 
trines for another in their indoctrination, 
they have but fulfilled Horace Greeley’s 
dictum: “Orthodoxy is my doxy, hetero- 
doxy is your doxy.” 

Beliefs with which we are indoctrinated 
seem so important that if we should lose 
them the heavens would fall, whereas the 
beliefs of other people are vagaries or 
superstitions. My mother used to explain 
to me that the Bible is the one and only 
guide of life, and that if that guide is 
taken from us we are without compass 
or rudder. Lacking belief in the Bible 
the world to her would become a black 
abyss. Doubtless millions of Mohamme- 
dans feel the same way with reference 
to the Koran, That feeling of finality of 
importance is one of the characteristics 
of indoctrinated beliefs. We feel that if 
we lose them, all is lost. 

We are willing to concede the erroneous- 
ness of this attitude with reference to 
others’ beliefs, but when it comes to our 
own, their importance is so obvious that 
to question them leads to chaos. Only 


as that feeling of certitude which results. 
from our own indoctrination is combated, 


do we become able to apply the principles 
I have outlined when we undertake to 
teach the young. 

Let us take an example that will touch 
a tender spot even in very liberal Chris- 
tians—the doctrine of Christian teleology. 
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By this I mean the doctrine that there is 
a divine, beneficent purpose for man: 


One far-off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves 


with man as an object of solicitude, and 
as having a beneficent destiny prepared 
for him. 

Horace Mann, a great Unitarian, con- 
fessed himself in this wise: 

Would it not be the direst of indignities 
and blasphemies to suggest that God 
could ever have created a race so physi- 
cally enervated, dwarfed, and gangrenous, 
as ours now is?—not developed but 
stunted, not beautiful but deformed, not 
healthy but instead of health that appall- 
ing catalogue of diseases, whose defini- 
tions crowd the shelves of the physician’s 
library, and exhaust the copiousness of 
three languages for their nomenclature. 
These choleras, these plagues, these pale 
consumptions, these burning fevers, this 
taint and corruption of blood, which, after 
flowing underground for two or three gen- 
erations, burst up from their subterranean 
passages to torment the lineage of guilty 
progenitors ;—were all these, do you Say, 
implanted and indigenous in the first gen- 
erations of men, by God’s providence; or 
haye they not all been since generated by 
man’s abuse? Congenital blindness, deaf- 
mutism, hydrocephalus, insanity, idiocy, 
did these come normally, through law, or 
by reason of the most flagrant violations 
of law? With one-fourth part of the 
human race dying before they attain the 
age of one year, what sacrilege to suppose 
that God said of such a race, ‘Let us 
make man in our own image,” and then 
added, “So God created man in His own 
image; in the image of God created He 
him; male and female, created He them.” 
Intemperance, gout, scrofula, and the 
through-and-through rottenness of the li- 
centious man, did God enact laws which, 
by their faithful observance, would bear 
such fruits, in clusters, as the vine bears 
grapes? No! It is impiety to suppose 
it. Trace back the pedigree of any bodily 
pain, disease, or privation of sense, and 
its ancestor, however remote, will be 
found in some violation of God’s physical 
laws, or in a culminating series of viola- 
tions, too wickedly great for individual 
enterprise. 

Horace Mann spoke these words just a 
few years before the “Origin of Species” 
appeared, and how far have we traveled 
since! We have abundant reason now 
for the belief that man inherited disease 
from his animal ancestors. The very 
earliest known skull, of creature half-man 
and half-ape, I believe, shows disease. 
And disease antedated mankind by mil- 
lions of years. In the fossil bones of 
saurians, millions of years before the 
human race, are evidences of some of the 
same diseases we read about in street-car 
advertisements. .Disease, fear, brutality, 
man found a part of his life when he 
emerged from the beast. Organic disease 
is a phase of the blind struggle of minute 
organisms for a living place, and no be- 
nevolent deity created a race in the pris- 
tine beauty of Horace Mann’s indoc- 


trinated belief. The relentless devouring 
of creature by creature, some of the at- 
tackers being as large as tigers and others 
as small as bacteria, is part of the” way 
of life. Disease, suffering, and disaster 
are the normal course of things, from 
which man, through intelligence and by 


- taking thought for the morrow, is gradu- 


all freeing himself. ‘Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing?’ Yet of all the 
sparrows born last spring, four out of 
five will have met violent death, or death 
from disease or starvation or cold, before 
summer comes again. Nature meets this 
high average of disaster by a high degree 
of fecundity. 

Now, an increasing number ‘of intelli- 
gent, educated, thoughtful men, observing 
these things, can see none of the benefi- 
cent teleology or purpose with reference 
to man that even liberal religion is apt 
to picture. If man is to achieve felicity, 
they believe, he must work out his own 
salvation, in a world that has no more 
fatherly care for him than for the trilo- 
bite, that was king of creation in its day, 
and then vanished without descendants. 

What shall we do about it? Shall we 
continue to indoctrinate our children in 
traditional beliefs that are very much in 
question among men of intelligence and 
learning, or shall we limit our indoctrina- . 
tion to those matters on which intelligent, 
educated men are in substantially univer- 
sal agreement, and leave these contro- 
verted matters to be considered with open 
minds when the years of maturity come? 

What are the results? If we do con- 
tinue to indoctrinate a generally ques- 
tioned theory of teleology that may prove 
to be untrue, we may postpone the time 
when men will face the issue of mastering 
the world they live in with whatever 
resources are at their command, and of 
seeking felicity by learning the possibili- 
ties of the world that is. 

If we limit our indoctrination to ac- 
cepted matters, we shall have kept the 
way open for finding the truth, in what- 
ever direction it may lie. We shall never 
make rapid approach to truth until we 
have had several generations of intelli- 
gent, educated men and women who have 
little by little been freed from indoctrina- 
tion in supposed solutions of the great 
uncertainties of existence. 

In the general course of history, free- 
dom from indoctrination to false beliefs 
has not brought men into bondage to de- 
spair, but has given larger hope and 
greater power to control their destinies. 
The liberal stakes his life on the belief 
that it will be so in the future. 


The fact of the religious visien, and 
its history of persistent expansion, is our 
one ground for optimism. Apart from it, 
human life is a flash of occasional a 
ments lighting up a mass of pain and 
misery, a bagatelle of transient 
—Alfred North Whitehead in the “A 
Monthly.” ain’ 
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Ministerial Personals 
_ Rey. Fred R. Lewis, for eleven years 


minister of Unity Church at North Easton, 


has resigned to accept a call to the First 
Parish in Beverly. The resignation be- 
comes effective October 1. 

Rey. Alden §S. Cook has resigned at 
Chicopee, Mass. 

Rey. James Fairley ree resigned at 
Jamaica Plain to accept. a call at White 
Plains, N.Y. 

Rey. Walter F. Greenman has resigned 
at Greenfield, Mass. 

Rey. Samuel C. Beane has resigned at 
Bangor, Me. 

Rey. Joseph 8. Moulton, for forty years 
minister at Stow, Mass., has qesiencd, to 
take effect in November. 

Rey. A. Wakefield Slaten has accepted 
a call to the West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York City. 

Rey. Harvey Loy has accepted a call 
to Windsor, Vt. 

Rey. W. E. Billingham of West Henri- 
etta, N.Y., has accepted a call to the 
Federated Church at Dublin, N.H. 

Rey. T. Clinton Brockway has accepted 


a eall to the Third Church, South Hing- 


y 


ham, Mass. 

Rey. lL. Gordon Adamson, 
graduated from Meadville, has 
a call to Kingston, Mass. He 
dained and installed Wednesday 
September 16. 

Rey. Hugo Perdelwitz has resigned at 
Calais, Me., to accept a call to Woburn, 
Mass. 

Dr. Claude BE. Sayre of the Congrega- 
tionalist Fellowship has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian Church at Wichita, Kan. 

Dr. Joseph S. Loughran has accepted 
the assistant pastorate of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rey. Laurance R. Plank has resigned 
at Dayton, Ohio, to accept a call to 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Rey. Fred A. Line of Tulsa, Okla., has 
accepted a call to the Universalist Church 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rey. Rowland F. Nye has resigned at 
Exeter, N.H., to take holy orders in the 
Episcopal Church. 


recently 
accepted 
was or- 
evening, 


Davenport Unitarian Attractive 
The Davenport Unitarian made its ap- 


pearance on September 4. It is the new 
_ four-page bulletin of the First Unitarian 

Church in Davenport, Iowa, attractively 
_ printed and resembling the make-up of 
_ the Cleveland Unitarian and the Toledo 


Unitarian. Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer, the 

mister, is the editor, and Grover von 
er Heyde, who mimeographed the bulle- 
~eodiggad in use, is the business 


‘“‘Coats off for the Future” 


To discern and define real and vital 
objectives for our collective and individ- 
ual endeavors as a free religious move- 
ment is Dr. Eliot’s definition of the pri- 
mary purpose of the joint sessions of the 
thirty-first biennial General Conference 
and the first biennial session of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. “Hats Off to 
the Past!” he proposes, and “Coats Off 
for the Future!” 

It will bear repeating at this time that 
Dr. Eliot, Chief Justice Taft, and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow of Montreal have com- 
bined their voices in a call to Unitarians 
to provide a representative attendance 
at the meetings in Cleveland, Ohio, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
October 13-15. Unitarians should gain 
vision at the Cleveland meetings, says 
Dr. Eliot, and provide for supervision ; 
they should learn to do together what no 
one church can do alone. 

Chief Justice Taft, president since 1915 
of the General Conference, which in this 
centenary year ends its separate existence 
and becomes an official part of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, calls upon the 
Unitarians of the United States and 
Canada “to give a demonstration of the 
devotion of the liberal forces of Chris- 
tianity to their great cause.” 

Dr. Snow, chairman of the council of 
the General Conference and chief among 
the program makers for the October 
meetings, emphasizes the opportunity and 
responsibility which Unitarians face at 
the present stage in the history of Chris- 
tianity in America. 

All our leaders point to Cleveland as 
a conspicuously happy selection for the 
first of the series of sessions under the 
new organization of our denominational 
forces. The city is easily accessible, 
enjoys a vigorous municipal life, and 
offers a beautiful environment and com- 
fortable hotels. The First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland is one of the 
strongest and most’ prosperous churches 
in our fellowship, with a working organ- 
ization second to none. 

To these natural advantages the pro- 
gram committee has added a schedule of 
subjects and speakers which justifies the 
claim that the Conference will supple- 
ment the memorable centenary celebra- 
tion in Boston last May. 

At the first session of the Conference, 
on Tuesday afternoon, October 18, a his- 
tory of the General Conference will be 
presented by Dr. Howard N. Brown, min- 
ister emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. One of the prime movers in the 
first meeting of the Conference, in 1865, 
was Dr. Henry W. Bellows, minister of 
All Souls Church, New York City. Dr. 
Bellows had been president of the United 
States Sanitary Commission during the 
war just ending. This meeting was the 
first to which Unitarian churches elected 
delegates, the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation havymg continued for forty years 
as an organization of individuals. 

For a number of years the Conference 
met in Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Sessions 
were largely attended. Later meetings 


have been held in Washington, D.C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Atlan- 
tie City, N.J., New Haven, Conn., Mont- 
real, Canada, Chicago, Ill., Buffalo, N.Y., 
San Francisco, Calif., and, among other 
cities, once previously in Cleveland. The 
war governor of Massachusetts was the 
first president of the Conference. In suc- 
cession have been Judge E. Rockwood 
Hoar, John D. Long, Justice Samuel F. 
Miller of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, George William Curtis, 
U. 8S. Senator George F. Hoar, Carroll D. 
Wright, Horace Davis, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, and Chief Justice Taft. 

The Conference will hear Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman, president of the Federal Council 
of the-Churches of Christ in America; 
Prof. W. T. Waugh of McGill University, 
Montreal; Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
the Community Church, New York City; 
Karl de Sweinitz of Philadelphia; and 
from our own fellowship Dr. Minot Simons 
and Rey. Charles F. Potter of New York 
City; Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Phila- 
delphia; Prof. Herbert F. Goodrich of 
Ann Arbor, Mich.; Dr. Charles E. Park 
of Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ralph E. Bailey 
of Omaha, Neb.; Mrs. Roger W. Cutler of 
Charles River, Mass.; Rev. Miles Hanson 
of Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. James C. Duncan 
of Clinton, Mass., president of the Unita- 
rian Ministerial Union; and Dr. Samuel 
P. Capen, Chancellor of the University of 
Buffalo. 

Each church may send its minister and 
two voting delegates. Churches which 
are serious about the work for which 
they were organized will make every effort 
to send their ministers and many dele- 
gates in addition to those with voting 
privileges. The secretary of the General 
Conference, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., desires the 
names of delegates as soon as they are 
appointed. Applications for rooms should 
be made to A. J. Kennedy, Room 403, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Summer Services at Cape Rosier 


The Union Chapel at Cape Rosier, Me., 
was opened for eight Sundays this sea- 
son. The congregations were larger than 
ever before and the offerings more gen- 
erous. The Chapel is midway of the 
Cape, about equally distant from the 
summer colonies of Cape Rosier and Har- 
borside, and is attended by both colonies 
as well as by a considerable number of 
the permanent residents. A special sery- 
ice for the Maine Seacoast Mission was 
addressed by Rey. Orville J. Guptill and 
Rey. A. M. Peasley of that Mission, and 
an offering of approximately $150 was 
received. Other preachers were Rey. 
Marion Murdoch, Rev. James A. Fairley, 
Dr. Florence Buck, Rey. Edwin Fairley, 
and Bishop Francis.J. McConnell. Valu- 
able musical service was rendered by 
Mrs. Donald Prentice of Easton, Pa., Miss 


Caroline McCann of Brooklyn, N.Y., and 
Miss Olive Spear of New York City. The 
largest congregation of the summer was 


one hundred, and the smallest fifty. F. 
937 
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Department of Religious Education 


First of all, the Department regrets 
having to report the illness of Dr. Buck, 
which makes it impossible for her to give 
any attention to office affairs at the pres- 
ent time. During this summer she at- 
tended the General Conference Meetings 
at the Isles of Shoals, giving three -lec- 
tures on ‘Liberal Religious Instruction,” 
and was on duty during the nine days of 
the Laymen’s, League Institute, where she 
gave the opening address on “The Happy 
Isles,” and conducted conferences. 

Active preparations are now being made 
for the reopening of our church schools, 
and frequent calls are made upon the De- 
partment for suggestions for reorganiz- 
ing and regrading and for courses of 
study for the various grades. Superin- 
tendents who attended the Star Island 
Institute, in August, have a new vision of 
what their schools might be and are de- 
termined to raise the standard of their 
work. In this desire they find their 
teachers eagerly sharing. 

Among the new materials which are 
available, “Our Unitarian Heritage,” by 
Dr. Earl Morse Wilbur, takes prominent 
place. The purpose of this book is to 
acquaint Unitarian young people with 
their rich religious heritage and to sum- 
mon them to such breadth of view and 
fervency of devotion as befits those so 
richly endowed. Dr. Wilbur is a master 
in the field of history, especially the his- 
tory of the unfolding thought of God and 
of human liberty. This book will be 
found a stimulating course of study for 
the Senior grade in our schools. It sells 
for two dollars. 2 

Mrs. Isabel K. Whiting, a devoted 
worker in the First Parish Church of 
Cambridge, prepared for use in that 
chureh a series of dramatic services of 
worship. These were arranged for the 
purpose of training youth in the ewpe- 
rience of worship. The traditional church 
days and times of special religious signifi- 
cance have been chosen for commemora- 
tion. Important episodés in Bible history 
and literature, and memorial records of 
devoted spiritual leaders have been set 
in dramatic form within the ritual of a 
religious service. Ten of these services 
have been included in a yolume published 
by The Beacon Press, bearing the title, 
‘Dramatic Services of Worship.” Com- 
plete instructions are furnished for the 
simple settings, costuming, and music. 
This book is a valuable contribution to 
our material for dramatic expression in 
religious work. The price is two dollars. 

The story of “How We Got Our Bible” 
is now available in the form of a lecture 
prepared by Miss Harriet E. Johnson, 
Dean of the Tuckerman School, with 
forty-three stereopticon slides showing 
the evolution of the book, and the people 
and places closely identified with its de- 
velopment into its present form. These 
slides may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education on the same 
terms as other slides which are loaned 
to our churches and schools, the expense 
being only for transportation and for the 
eost of replacing slides which may be 
broken in use, or in transit if due to in- 
sufficient care in packing for the return 
shipment. 


The Christian Register 


The historical address given by Dr. 
Francis A. Christie, of the Meadville 
Theological School, at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, on May 12, in connection with the 
centenary celebration of the American 
Unitarian Association, has been published 
for free distribution as Bulletin No. 19 
in the Religious Education Series, under 
the title “The Unitarian Contribution to 
Religious Education.” 

The Beacon will be issued in the same 
form as last year. Russell Gordon 
Carter, who served as editor for the latter 
part of the year, resigned in June to 
accept a full-time position with The 
Youth’s Companion, with which paper he 
had previously been connected. The new 
editor of The Beacon is Miss Virginia 
Reynolds, a Wellesley graduate, who 
comes to us highly recommended and from 
whom we may confidently expect a con- 
tinuance of the high standard set for the 
paper by Mr. Carter. 

At the New York office, Mr. Fairley 
will share in the general objectives of the 
Department as far as he ean, and will 
have as a special assignment the prepa- 
ration of the text for the ten-year book 
for The Beacon Course. During the year 
it is planned to have, from time to time, 
a luncheon conference, as in former years, 
and some new form of activity which 
may take the shape of round-table con- 
ferences and a series of demonstration 
classes to be conducted at headquarters. 
In July, Myr. Fairley was one of the 
leaders of the Rowe Camp Conference, 
conducting a class each day and preach- 
ing the final sermon of the Conference. 
During the rest of the summer he was 
in general charge of the services in the 
Cape Rosier, Maine, Union Chapel. He 
preached once in Castine, for Mr. Mueller, 
twice at Cape Rosier, and attended the 
meeting of the Hancock County Confer- 
ence at Castine. 


Paragraphs from the Pacific 


Rey. George 8. Cooke, formerly of Houl- 
ton, Me., begins his pastorate at Reda- 
lands, Calif., on the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Cooke’s acceptance of this call 
adds one more to the list of ministers 
endowed with the much-needed mis- 
sionary zeal. 

Many of the Coast churches remained 
open all summer—among them being Long 
Beach, Hollywood, San Jose, Oakland, 
and Berkeley, Calif.; Portland, Ore.; 
Seattle (University), Wash.; and Van- 
couver, B.C. At Hollywood, Rabbi Mag- 
nin, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Dr. Brooks, 
president of Pomona College, and Rey. 
George T. Ashley, formerly of Wichita, 
Kan., were among the speakers. Rey. 
John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, Minn., 
supplied in Berkeley. Vancouver held lay 
services with larger attendance than for 
any previous summer. 

During September, Dr. A. Wakefield 
Slaten has been supplying at Berkeley. 
Others to supply the pulpit during Mr. 
Leaven’s absence will be Rey. Frank C. 
Doan and Mr. Stanton Coit. 

Rey. Harry Taylor, formerly of Wheel- 
ing, W.Va., preached at Vancouver, Sep- 


tember 6, en route to Quincy, Ill, where 
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he is to preach for four Sundays begin- 
ning September 13. 

Attending the Laymen’s League Con- 
vention at Lenox, Mass., were H. L. Bag- 
gerley of San Jose, Arthur Cairns of Los 
Angeles, and Frank Rand of Victoria, B.C. 

Field Secretary Wetherell returns to 
the San Francisco Headquarters on Sep- 
tember 28. He will meet with the minis- 
ters of northern California September 30; 
with those of southern California about 
October 6; and will attend the northern 
sectional meetings of the Pacific Coast 
Conference October 21-22. The three 
principal objectives set before the Coast 
churches for 1925-26 are: (1) Every 
church participating in the Foundation; 
(2) “Capitalize” the first opportunity 
presented to Liberals through the Scopes 
trial in particular and the theological dis- 
cussions in general; and (3) Emphasis 
on religious education as the most promis- 
ing field of actiyity for religious liberals. 

Services at Stockton, Calif., the Coast’s 
“youngest baby,’ will be resumed October 
4. A much more accessible meeting place 
has been secured, and under the experi- 
enced leadership of Rev. Thomas Clayton 
of Fresno, good things should come out 
of Stockton. 


Historic House is Sold 


to Church for Parsonage 


The residence of the late Mrs. Mary P. 
Harris has been sold by Dr. W.-R. P. 
Clark of California, her cousin, to whom 
she willed the property, to the South 
Church, Unitarian, in Portsmouth, N.H., 
for a nominal sum, with the stipulation 
that it be used as a Unitarian parsonage. 

The house and its site have an inter- 
esting history. It was erected on the 
site of the first chapel built in Ports- 
mouth, in 1638, the neighboring parson- 
age being close by. In 1657 a new church 
was built beyond South Mill bridge and 
these two buildings were turned into a 
parsonage for the minister of the parish. 
In 1704, during the ministry of Rey. 
Nathan Rogers, the house was burned. 

The present house was built in 1749 
by Rev. Samuel Langdon, minister of 
the North Church from 1747 to 1774. 
He served as chaplain of the New Eng- 
land forces at the siege of Louisburg. 
He was president of Harvard College 
and offered prayer on Cambridge Com- 
mon on the evening when the troops 
started for Bunker Hill. There has been 
recently a tablet placed there to com- 
memorate this event. Later Dr. Langdon 
accepted a parsonage at Hampton and 
died there in 1798. 

The house has been in the family of 
Dr. Langdon ever since it was built. The 
late Mrs. Harris was a_ great-grand- 
daughter of the original builder. The 
garden in the rear extends as far on the 
left as the Universalist Church property 
and at the back to the city land. On it 
are fine fruit trees and beautiful shrubs 
and flowers. This property was left by © 
Mrs. Harris to Dr. Clark. 


Unprincipled intelligence is far more 
dangerous than conscienceless ignorance. 
—John Smith Lowe. 
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dled The Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 


Room 10, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Oscar C. GALLAGHER, President 
Miss Loutsz Brown, Treasurer 
Mrs. Carouine 8S. Atuerton, Secretary 
Miss Exisanets B. Tuacuer, Asst. Secretary 


New Opportunities 


The Alliance has recently organized a 
new commititee, The Evening Alliance, with 
the following members; Miss Helen W. 
Greenwood, Leominster, Mass., chairman; 
Mrs. Lewis A. Elliott, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Helena M. Corey, Worcester, Mass.; Miss 
Ethel Hyde Clarke, Montreal, Canada; 
Miss Olga Solberg, Wilkinsburg, Pa., and 
Miss H. E. Olein, Seattle, Wash. 

The Evening Alliance is for the benefit 
of the women whose business duties pre- 
yent attendance at afternoon Alliance 
meetings. This movement is still in its 
infancy, but there are now twenty-three 
organized groups with a membership of 
about eight hundred. 

The object of this committee is to spread 
the knowledge of this movement; to form 
evening groups in Alliance branches where 
there is a field for the work of an evening 
organization, and to help in every possible 
way in the organization of such groups. 

It is hoped that during the coming year 
many branches will plan to discuss this 
new department of Alliance work. The 
committee welcomes requests for informa- 
tion and opportunities to present this mat- 
ter to Alliance members. Please address 
inquiries to the Chairman, 


(Miss) HeLten W. GREENWOOD, 
Box 173, Leominster, Mass. 


Coming Events 


The Sudbury Branch Alliance will hold 
its annual sale and harvest dinner at 12 
o'clock, October 12, at the Unitarian Church 
in Sudbury Center. Old friends and new 
are cordially invited. 

The October meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance is to be postponed 
one week on account of the General Con- 
ference Meetings in Cleveland. The meet- 
ing, therefore, will take place on Thurs- 
day, October 22, 1925, at Nashua, N.H.; 
further details to be published later. 

The meetings of the General Confer- 
ence to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 13-15, 1925, promise much of interest to 
all in attendance. Alliance women will 
be particularly interested in a group con- 
ference on Religion in the Home to be 
led by Mrs. Roger W. Cutler, and in 
the Alliance luncheon to be held at the 
College Club, when delegates to the Eng- 
lish meetings will tell of their experiences. 
Alliance branches are urged to send dele- 
gates; Alliance members are urged to at- 
tend. Applications for rooms should be 
made by mail to A. J. Kennedy, Manager 
of the Convention Board, Room 403, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Detailed programs of the 
meetings may be obtained from all Unita- 
rian headquarters. 
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Reports from the Centenary Delegates 


Impressions of the President 


As I attempt to reduce to words my im- 
pressions of those wonderful days of the 
Centenary Celebrations in England, memo- 
ries come crowding in sueh insistent 
throngs that it seems well-nigh hopeless to 
coerce them into any order or sequence. 

Our pilgrimage began with the sailing 
of the Scythia on that chilly afternoon of 


“May 24 and the delivery of the Alliance 


mail-bag with three capacious pockets stor- 
ing delightful surprises for each of us for 
every day of our voyage, so that never 
were travelers more conscious of an at- 
tending throng of invisible companions 
than were we throughout the voyage. 

Dr. and Mrs. Capek and several of our 
British Unitarian guests were among our 
fellow passengers, and the more intimate 
association of a week at sea but deepened 
our affection for them; and the lands 
where these friends are living and work- 
ing can never again seem so distant or 
foreign to us. We docked at Liverpool on 
the evening of June 1, and next morning 
we boarded the special train for London. 
T would love to linger in retrospect on the 
journey that June morning, through the 
beautiful English country with the hedge- 
rows all in fragrant blossom with the 
“May”—the hawthorn—, the great trees 
standing singly or in groups in meadow 
or pasture land bright with buttercups, the 
little brick cottages with their numerous 
chimney pots, the occasional thatched 
roof, and the invariable garden. Then, 
quite suddenly it seemed, we were in Lon- 
don surrounded by eager Unitarian friends 
and whirled away to the homes of our 
hostesses for a little refreshing before 
the opening of the strenuous week of meet- 
ings. 

How I should like to take you with me 
into the beautiful English home of my 
hostess, Miss Richmond, president of the 
British. League of Unitarian Women, and 
her sister, Miss Emily Richmond! I 
would like to have you know these charm- 
ing and distinguished English gentle- 
women whose place in the affection of 
Unitarians is evident and whose family 
has played such an important part in the 
political and social life of England for 
generations. I should love to describe to 
you how wondrously we were entertained 
at luncheon, dinner, tea and garden 
parties, until the charm of English hos- 
pitality can never vanish from our 
memory. 

During the week we were privileged to 
listen to some of the most brilliant leaders 
of liberal religious thought in the world 
to-day. I can but note a few features 
of the addresses that seemed to me of spe- 
cial significance. Most pleasant was the 
meeting and greeting of Unitarians from 
all parts of the world at the opening re- 
ception and most happy was the address 
of welcome given by President Rathbone 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian As- 
sociation and the response from our own 
Dr. Eliot. The Centenary sermon preached 
by Rev. J. H. Weatherall of Essex Church, 
London, was of great power and spirit- 
uality. Mr. Weatherall declared it his 
belief that the peculiar function of Uni- 


tarians as a religious group was to inter- 
pret to the world the meaning of a Re- 
ligion of the Spirit. It is our purpose 
“to make the world a better and better 
place through a virtuous use of material 
things.” He summed up the special con- 
tribution of Unitarianism to religion as 
the search for truth and then the appli- 
eation of our wider knowledge gained 
from day to day “in a living service of a 
living God.” > 

The plan of meetings for the week con- 
sisted of a conference each morning on 
some phase of work and public meetings 
with addresses in afternoon and evening; 
while luncheon and dinner parties, large 
or small, made notable social occasions. 
Of the conferences, the one on Religion 
and Social Work was to me the most in- 
teresting. Rey. Alfred Hall declared that 
Inany earnest souls cannnot understand 
how religion can exist apart from social 
work. “The closer one’s walk with God, 
the more he will feel his social obliga- 
tions.’ One speaker believed that the in- 
difference of masses of people to religion 
was due to the fact that churches had 
not been interested in things that vitally 
touched the life of the people, their hope- 
less drudgery and constant struggle for 
daily bread, their fear of old age and 
unemployment, and their domestic prob- 
lems. 

The addresses given at the Public Meet- 
ing of June 3 were among the finest I 
have ever heard; and of these, that of 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, president of Manchester 
College, Oxford, and editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, seemed to me pre-eminent. His 
subject was “The Call for Truth,” and he 


‘stressed the command truth lays upon 


us sometimes to speak, sometimes to keep 
silent, but always mindful that the whole 
truth has not yet been attained, to be 
ready to supplant yesterday’s outgrown 
truth with to-day’s further revelation. He 
declared that the follower of truth must 
be prepared for many recantations, warned 
us of “vested jfinterests in our own opinion,” 
and stigmatized a fossilized liberalism 
as worse than a fossilized orthodoxy. 

Many other notable addresses there 
were, but a common note through all of 
admonition and warning to turn to the 
problems of life in our day, as our fathers 
lived and worked for those in their day. 
The Past has. been good. Rejoice in it, 
but look we to the future! 

The work and problems of the British 
League of Unitarian Women are essen- 
tially those of The Alliance. The League 
is a much younger and smaller association, 
and its departments of national work are 
few and not yet so well co-ordinated as 
are ours. Because of the constant going 
forth of settlers to the overseas dominions 
of Great Britain, the Fellowship work of 
the League is of vital importance and is 
perhaps its most widespread activity. 

The activities and problems of the 
League branches are so similar to those 
of our branches that I feel that much 
mutual help could be given by an ex- 
change of programs and a comparison of 
experiences. In the interest and study of 
social problems, I believe that their 
branches are ahead of ours. The most sin- 
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cere friendliness and desire for closer 
acquaintance was evidenced by all the 
British churechwomen, and many times 
was the wish expressed that exchange 
visits might be made in much less than 
century periods! 

After the week of meetings, I prolonged 
my visit to England visiting many of the 
cathedrals there. Among the profound 
and moving impressions made upon me 
by their wonder and beauty came the fer- 
yent wish that we, in our broader idea of 
worship in our more enlightened day, 
might yet equal the entire devotion of 
those medieval priests and peasants who 
gave heart and brain and skill of hand 
to the making of a perfect offering of 
service to their God. Our temples would 
be of the spirit, not made of hands; our 
materials not stone, but human lives; our 
service not only in beauty of conception 
and skill of hand but “a virtuous use of 
material things, in the living service of 


*s ” 
a living God.” Nor, Mower GALLAGHER. 


Links That Will Not Break 


To do justice to the meetings of the 
British Unitarian Centenary June 2-6, 
1925, is beyond my power. I leave the 
task to others, with the certainty that 
the half can never be told. For those who 
were privileged to be present it was an 
occasion unexcelled, to be held in memory 
forever. <A rich program was perfectly 
earried out, every least detail having re- 
ceived careful consideration in advance. 
Our hosts took us to their hearts and 
homes. They gave us of their best, even 
to a succession of perfect June days. 

Three departments of work must be 


forever the stronger for the intimate dis- 


cussion of aims and methods. Friendly 
Links, which with Fellowship, came to 
us from the British League, was a very 
real thing. Every one I met who is linked 
with an Alliance member sent personal 
greeting to her Link. Will all who have 
overseas Links take this message to them- 
selves? The friendships established are 
of the kind that endures because of the 
infinite pains taken to match people of 
kindred tastes. The letters that bring 
Canada and the United States most 
clearly home to the overseas friends are 
most sincerely appreciated. Let us not 
hesitate to put ourselves into our corre- 
spondence. We may well send an oc- 
easional copy of THr CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER, or Word and Work, marking what 
has attracted us. Or a Manual might be 
sent. I have returned filled with a new 
enthusiasm for Friendly Links. 

Equally great must be the gain to our 
Fellowship Committee from several con- 
ferences. Four members of our central 
committee met practically the whole com- 
mittee of the British League, while our 
director, Mrs. J. E. Williams of Toronto, 
represented Canada. In the case of all 
who on coming to this country to live 
receive a welcome as they leave the steam- 
ship, there is deep gratitude not only on 
the part of the newcomer, but also on 
that of the home friends and the League 
Committee. I wonder how much our 
members know of the efforts of Canada 
Alliance women to meet and greet and 
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cheer the settlers! Montreal is indefati- 
gable in zeal to welcome them and speed 
them on their way. But our Northwest 
is a vast region and our Unitarian groups 
there are few, though splendidly alive 
and alert. Heartiest admiration was ex- 
pressed of the literature specially printed 
by our Fellowship Committee. This was 
talked over in a personal way that 
brought mutual help and inspiration. 

International values were the greatest 
part of the great whole. It was wonder- 
ful indeed to have representative workers 
from the British League including Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, from Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Canada, and the United 
States, take one another by the hand and 
acknowledge their common aim. 
who met will take the spirit of those 
gatherings home with them, and our In- 
ternational News Sheet, prepared by Mrs. 
St. John, will serve to keep the branches 
of the International Union in all coun- 
tries in touch with one another and help 
to bring about that better understanding 
of world relations that is so greatly 
needed. 

To me the most memorable of the 
week’s meetings was the Communion 
Service at Essex Church conducted by 
Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter with the assist- 
ance of several of the younger ministers. 
Dr. Carpenter sounded a note of hope 
like that uttered by Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
at the May Meetings in 1924. ‘‘The dawn 
already glows with promise, and new 
ideas of co-operation at home and of in- 
ternational peace are heralding a brighter 
day. It is for us to take our place un- 
hesitatingly in the great host, with un- 
faltering trust, and dedicate ourselves 
anew to another. century of devotion to 
Truth, to Liberty, and to Religion.” Let 
this be a challenge to us all. 

CAROLINE 8. ATHERTON. 


An International Visit: 


After taking her part in Alliance work 
in England, Mrs. St. John reports going 
with a small group of English and Ameri- 
can delegates to Prague to see Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek and their work. As each one of our 
group of eleven (including Dr. Csiki, 
from Budapest) wondered more and more 
each day that Dr. and Mrs. Capek could 
do their arduous work without a motor 
car, it was a joyful experience to learn, 
on my return early in August, that Mrs. 
W. L. Voigt had been successful in her 
efforts to secure the money for one, and 
I was able.to send the draft to these 
devoted workers in the name of The AI- 
liance. 

One of the most thrilling experiences 
was to be present at the great Tuesday 
evening meeting. The beautiful hall seat- 
ing eleven hundred was filled, and at 
least two hundred stood throughout the 
meeting, after paying a krone, three and 
a half cents, to attend. It must be re- 
membered that nearly all the professional 
people were away, also many others for 
the summer yacations, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Capek had been away for three months. 
No other religious body in Prague has 
such meetings in summer, or at any other 
time. Miss Elizabeth Johnstone, the 


Those 
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League delegate, Dr. Dodson, Dr. Csiki, 
and I spoke, with Dr. Capek as inter- 
preter. One of the Prague Alliance 
women responded finely to the women’s 
greetings. On Sunday morning we at- 
tended a most impressive service in a 
beautiful forest not far from the Capek’s 
home in the country. The delegates were 
most hospitably entertained for the rest 
of the day in this attractive home. No 
one will ever forget the dinner to Dr. 
and Mrs. Capek on the last evening, when 
all hearts were so full that we could not 
keep the words of tribute unspoken. 

From Prague the English women, the 
Rey. Mr. Connell, and I accompanied 
Dr. Csiki to Budapest, where the church 
people welcomed us and gave the women 
flowers. Every moment of our stay was 
planned for, with many interesting ex- 
cursions. No nation can surpass the 
Hungarians in hospitality, and it was de- 
lightful to see the familiar sights and be © 
with the good friends again. No subject 
was discussed more on the long trip up 
the Danube, or at social affairs, than The 
Alliance and its international relation. 
At the great service on Sunday, when 
nearly aS many stood as were seated, Dr. 
Csiki preached, Bishop Jozan gave greet- 
ings, while Miss Johnstone and this dele- - 
gate responded, and Mr. Connell gave the 
benediction. The urgent request of Bishop 
Ferencz that I visit Kolozsvar again 
made me postpone my sailing, but the 
welcome from this dear Unitarian Apostle 
and from the other old friends was such 
that one would go far to receive it. 
Bishop Ferenez’s mental vigor is most 
remarkable, and he is indefatigable still 
in his official duties. 

At a meeting in the College Chapel, the 
Bishop, Mrs. Ella Engel Kauntz, and 
other Alliance officers, gave a heart-warm- 
ing welcome. They were much interested 
in what was told them of The Alliance, 
especially about a day at the Shoals. We 
then went to Toroczko, Tordo (when we 
called on Bishop Jozan’s mother), and 
to other villages which Mr. St. John and 
I had visited in 1905. 

Returning, I stopped again in Buda- 
pest that I might visit the refugee settle- 
ments and learn more intimately of con- 
ditions among the poor. How these people 
live with such small wages and such high 
food prices it is difficult to see, although 
conditions have improved. 

At Vienna Frau Dr. Beth came to see 
me at the train, and we had nearly half an 
hour’s good talk about the work in which 
we are interested. At Paris all the Al- 
liance women were away in midsummer, 
but it was a joy to see Madame Loyson, 
Miss Slade, Fraulein Barth, and other 
friends in London. 

Altogether, the trip has been a most 
valuable one in making more vital per- 
sonal contacts, and seeing the work of 
these many groups as it is to-day. This 
delegate wishes to thank Alliance friends 
for the many steamer messages, and to 
express her heartfelt gratitude to our be- 
loved Alliance for the rare opportunity 
of representing it at such a time. May 
each member some day have the vision 
of the importance of this international 
work, and may many have the wonderful 
privilege of knowing these good friends 
abroad! — Marrma Evererr St. JouN. 
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_ Young People’s Religious 
- Union 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Cuicaco San Francisco 
299 Madison 105 S. Dearborn 610 Phelan 
Avenue Street Building 


“Truth, Worship, and Service’”’ 


Boston Shoals Reunion 


The annual reunion of the young people 
in the vicinity of Boston, Mass., who at- 
tended the Isles of Shoals Summer Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union during the past or former years, 
was held at Dorchester, Mass., on Satur- 
day, September 12. Approximately 175 
Shoalers were present. Newton E. Lin- 
coin acted as toastmaster and presided 
ever the varied and interesting program. 
Despite the very oppressive heat, there 
was the usual spontaneity of fun and 
good spirit that have now beeome asso- 
ciated with the young people’s Skvals 
gatherings. Shoalers were present from 
central Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
_ New York City. Letters of greeting were 
read from Rey. John N. Mark of Fall 
River, Mass., Rey. William I. Lawrance, 
and the Y. P. R. U. Society of Louisville, 
Ky.. 

Following the supper, there were re- 
marks offered by Carl B. Wetherell, 
Pacific Coast secretary of the Y. P. R. U., 
and Rey. Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dorches- 
ter, Mass., both speakers at the Shoals 
meetings during the past summer. Among 
the vaudeville skits were the “Terrible 
Renderings of the Terrible Ten,” a group 
of original songs written for the reuniou; 
a group of original verses by Newton E. 
Lincoln; and the first Y. P. R. U. presen- 
tation of the “Bunkum Sisters,’ Carl B. 
_ Wetherell and Arthur Bartlett of the 
Laymen’s League. During the course of 
the evening, many of 1925 Shoals songs 
were sung: “A Fable of Fearful Fate,” 
by Hans A. Walleen; “A Shoals Medley,” 
by Newton E. Lincoln; “A Shoals Song,” 
by Polly Jones, and the “Y. P. R. U. 
Song,” by Sara Comins. The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the salute to the 
flag concluded the formal program, and 
the remainder of the evening was given 
over to dancing. At 11.30 o’clock, the 
festivities were concluded with a candle- 
light service. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
eyening was the reappearance of “The 
Sandpiper,” the Y. P. R. U. Shoals news- 
paper, in a special edition for the reunion, 
with its various departments represented 
—the Editorials, the Sandpaper, and the 
ied Piper of the Rox. Interesting con- 


n), Homer M. Rockwell, Eliza- 
Fred McGill, and Alan Marples. 
f $1,237 was received in pledges 
arian Foundation from mem- 
PR. U. at the reunion. 
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Word and Work Department 


Some Plans for the Year! 

Next spring we shall celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding of 
the Young People’s Religious Union. Let 
us make this entire year notable for the 
contribution of young people to organized 
liberalism. 

We are better prepared and have more 
adequate facilities for united action than 
we have had for some time—possibly 
than ever before. At least one secretary 


- now makes his or her headquarters at 


each of our offices. In Boston and San 
Francisco the same secretaries will be 
found as a year ago. At the Chicago of- 
fice will be Newton E. Lincoln representing 
the Laymen’s League and the Y. P. R. U. 
jointly, as he did last spring under a 
temporary appointment. From New York 
Nancy B. Harsh will give her full time to 
our work throughout the Middle Atlantic 
States. The entire staff will gladly ren- 


der to any society or federation all possi- 


ble assistance consistent with the gen- 
eral plans of the central organization. 
Furthermore, summer conferences have 
aroused greater enthusiasm than ever be- 
fore among our yolunteer workers. 

Unitarian ‘organizations are according 
us the fullest recognition and co-operation. 
It is for us to do our part and show our 
appreciation by taking a greater interest 
in the general activities of our church. 

First of all, the Unitarian Foundation 
deserves and needs the whole-hearted and 
active support of every one of us. The 
money received from the Foundation will 
be one of our important sources of sup- 
port and the means of expansion for the 
coming years. It has made generous pro- 
vision for us in its budget. I hope that 
every Y. P. R. U. member will obtain, sign, 
and return to the Foundation office, 7 
Fark Square, Boston, Mass., or his local 
committee, a card pledging as much as 
possible—something, in any event, even if 
very little. If each of us connected with 
the Y. P. R. U. should contribute only $3 
a year,—that means a pledge of $15 for 
the fipe-year period,—the total would be a 
real help to the Unitarian cause. 

Second, at the General Conference at 
Cleveland, October 13-15, to be held for 
the first time under the auspices of the 
American Unitarian Association, a nun- 
ber of young people should be present. 
Charles S. Bolster, our executive vice- 
president, is on the program. If you can 
go, ask the authorities in your own church 
if they will not appoint you as a delegate. 

Besides bringing young people into 
closer touch with the affairs of the denom- 
ination this year, we are planning for 
greater co-operation among our members 
throughout the country. Particularly are 
we planning to make Young People’s Sun- 
day, February 7, 1926, the most signifi- 
eant, and Young People’s Week, which 
begins on that date, the most successful 
ever held. Please remember this date. 
Already Young People’s Week plans are 
being made for Los Angeles, New York, 
Providence, Chicago, and Boston; we hope 
that still other places will get in touch 


with the Young People’s Week Committee © 
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with regard to special co-operation in the 
observation of this week. 

Finally, it is the affiliated societies 
which constitute the backbone of the 
Y. P. R. U. Will you not, therefore, see 
that your society affiliates early this year? 
Affiliation is an annual matter; just what 
it requires is explained elsewhere in this 
section. If your society has already 
affiliated this year, it will have a certifi- 
cate to that effect. 


An Opportunity for Social Service 

One of the primary interests of every 
Y. P. R. U. society should be the geieral 
welfare of its community. Social service 
activities are regularly included in the 
program of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and a certain portion of the Efii- 
ciency Contest for each year has been 
allotted to such work. For practical work 
in this field, the local society might seek 
to co-operate with the Unitarian Social 
Service Council. 

This Council arose from the desire of 
Unitarians to make the church socially 
more effective. It is composed of social 
workers, ministers, teachers, and learners 
who desire to unite for more eifective 
ministration. The society will find in the 
Council the deans of social work who can 
advise in the study and practice of this 
profession. The Council ideal is that 
every Unitarian should have at least oue 
piece of social work on his hands all tlie 
time. To make this possible under com- 
petent supervision, it has outlined five 
fields of action. 

I. The Council has prepared an outline 
to be used by the church or local com- 
mittee in diagnosing its neighborhood and 
finding work for the church people to do, 
chiefly, if not entirely, under professional 
guidance. 

Il. It has brought together a Board of 
Consultants comprising an imposing list 
of Unitarians engaged in professional 
social work. Specific problems are sub- 
mitted to them for consideration. 

Ill. A committee of five has been ap- 
pointed to investigate funds whose income 
is available for charitable purposes under 
Unitarian auspices. .The scope of this 
study is left to the discretion of the com- 
mittee. 

IV. Material for use in chureh schools 
and adult classes should be preparcd in 
co-operation with the American Unitarian 
Association Department of Religious Edu- 
cation and other agencies which may care 
to assist. 

VY. The Council is in a position to pro- 
vide speakers and outline programs for 
national and local gatherings, and may on 
oceasion conduct such meetings itself. It 
cannot take sides on any issue, but it can 
and does provide channels through which 
Unitarians may express themselyes with 
more strength and clearness. 

Membership in the Council is open to 
organizations and individuals, but dele- 
zates only have the voting privilege. Any 
church, society, club, or committe engaged 
in social service or the study thereof 
is eligible to membership, and on pay- 
ment of one dollar or more annually is 
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entitled to representation by one delegate, 
who is thereby entitled to vote. Individ- 
uals may join the Council by sending their 
names to the secretary. No membership 
fee is required of individual members, but 
gifts for the Council expenses are grate. 
fully received. 

It is anticipated that the majority of 
Y. P. R. U. societies will not only seek 
membership in the Council, but will desire 
to investigate and report local problems 
for its consideration. 


Suggestions for Membership 


The true indication of the success of a 
Y. P. R. U. society is not to be sought 
merely in the number of new members it 
attracts to its meetings, but rather in the 
number of additional workers it draws 
into active participation in its endeavors 
for the welfare of the church and the com- 
munity. Next to adopting a serious and 
a sound policy for its activities, the society 
can only perpetuate itself by continually 
replenishing its membership with inter- 
ested and conscientious workers. The 
society is, first and foremost, a religious or- 
ganization, existing for the enlightenment 
and encouragement of young people in the 
liberal Christian faith through the me- 
dium of the Unitarian Church; member- 
ship in the society should therefore be a 
definite responsibility not to be lightly 
assumed nor flippantly disregarded. 

The foremost means of increasing the 
membership of the society is by conduct: 
ing a membership contest or by observing 
a rally gathering. For the contest, the 
members of the society are divided into 
groups of equal numbers, each group en- 
deavoring to outdo its rivals in the num- 
ber of additional members secured within 
a given period of time, the penalty of tbe 
losing groups being to bestow some favor 
on the winning group, such as entertaining 
them at a supper, at a dance, or present- 
ing dramatics for their benefit. Such a 
contest might well be extended to include 
rewards for attendance at society meet- 
ings, at church services, at church school 
sessions, and the like. 

The rally will be found most effective 
in renewing the waning interest in a 
society, or for beginning a year’s activi- 
ties. The usual rally meeting program as 
observed by many Y. P. R. U. societies in- 
cludes a supper, brief remarks by the 
minister, the president of the group, and 
representatives of the Women’s Alliance 
branch and Laymen’s League chapter. 
The principal remarks should come, how- 
ever, from an inspiring speaker represent- 
ing the Young People’s Religious Union, 
or some youthfully-minded person familiar 
and sympathetic with the work and aims 
of this organization. To the rally should 
be invited every available and eligible 
young person by means of cordial personal 
invitations written and distributed by the 
officers or members, and by means of 
notices posted on the church board or in- 
serted in the church calendar and local 
newspaper. 

It is advisable to maintain a member- 


ship book with a brief pledge of loyalty to - 


the ideals of “Truth, Worship, and Serv- 
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ice,” which may be signed by each mem- 
ber as he is admitted into the fellowship. 
Likewise, a visitors’ book for the record 
of all visitors who may have attended and 
have been interested in the meetings. The 
young people whose names have thus been 
recorded should thereafter periodically be 
notified of coming events either by mail, 
by telephone, or by personal interview. 
Obtain the year’s membership dues from 
each new member at the time of applica- 
tion. When a member has been absent 
two or three meetings in succession, one 
of the membership committee should en- 
deavor to discover the reason, and remove 
it if possible. 

Some one responsible person or com- 
mittee should be in charge of extending a 
welcome to strangers at society meetings 
an dchurch services, requesting them to 
sign their names in the visitors’ book, 
and inviting them to come again. The 
members of the society should, from time 
to time, suggest the names of young people 
as prospective members on whom the com- 
mittee should call, or whom they should 
interview by mail. Hospitality is the key- 
note in meeting newcomers and guests; it 
is a good-will builder. 


Cleveland Conference 


The General Conference of the Unita- 
rian churches will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 13, 14, and 15. The meet- 
ings will be addressed by many eminent 
speakers. The various denominational or- 
ganizations will hold group conferences. 
The young people’s part of the program 
will consist of a twenty-minute address by 
Charles S. Bolster, executive vice-president 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, cn 
Thursday morning, and a dinner for the 
young people on Tuesday or Wednesday 
evening. If any members of Y. P. Rl. &t 
societies are to be in or near Cleveland, 
they should not fail to attend the General 
Conference. 


Y. P. R. U. Handbook 


The Handbook of the Young People's 
Religious Union which has been in prep- 
aration for some months is about to be 
published, and will presumably be ready 
for distribution during the autumn. It 
will be issued in loose-leaf form with 
pages to fit the standard pocket-size Lefax 
notebook covers. Copies will be sold for 
fifty cents each, which will include sub- 
scription for all supplementary material 
added to the Handbook throughout the 
year. 

In the contents will be found informa- 
tion concerning the organization and ad- 
ministration of the Young People’s Religi- 
ous Union as a whole, and concerning the 
federations. Many valuable suggestions 
are offered for the consideration of the 
local societies on the methods of organiz- 
ing and of drawing up a constitution; on 
administration; types of meetings; par- 
liamentary law; religious, social, outdoor, 
and interdenominational activities; the 
management and presentation of dramatics 
and pageants; church relations and pub- 
licity. Also there are suggestions for the 
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president, secretary, and treasurer, with 
notes as to the keeping of records, beth 
of meetings and of finances. 

Each local society should have at least 
one copy of the Handbook for reference, 
and, wherever possible, others should be 
provided for the personal use of the 
officers. Subscriptions are now being re- 
ceived at each of the distriet offices and 
at the national headquarters of the 
¥ePLRaw 


Broadcastings 


Miss Nancy B. Harsh, who has been 
connected with the Boston office of the 
Y. P. R. U. during the summer months, has 
now been transferred to New York City 
where, as Mid-Atlantic field secretary, she 
may be found and interviewed at 299 
Madison Avenue. 


Newton EH. Lincoln has been reap- 
pointed as field secretary, representing 
both the Y. P. R. U. and the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League for the territory of the 
Middle West. He will resume his duties 
at the district office, 105 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., on October 1. 


One of the foremost achievements of a 
Y. P. R. U. society during the past year 
was the purchase of a piano for use in the 
Sunday-school by the Emerson Hall Club 
of Dallas, Tex. The purchase was made 
on the installment plan, and a full pro- 
gram of activities was put into effect in 
order to meet the monthly payments as 
they came due. Among the most success- 
ful features of the program were a parish 
supper, a bazaar, a dance, and a lawn 
party. 


A very attractive program covering a 
twelve months’ period has been arranged 
by the Young People’s League of the 
South Middleboro (Mass.) church. A 
series of community meetings on the 
second Sunday evening of each month will 
be held, with each meeting in charge of 
the members of the League. The music, 
consisting of organ or piano, violin and 
cornet selections, will be furnished by the 
young people. 


The energies of the Francis David Fel- 
lowship of Pittsfield, Mass., are at present 
absorbed in the building of a new parish 
house which will be ready for use in the 
near future. The Fellowship suggests that 
possibly the new auditorium will be desig- 
nated the “Francis David Hall.” 


Upon the request of the Edward Hale 
League of Meadville, Pa., at the Annual 
Meeting of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in May, it was agreed that the 
Unitarian young people’s societies of the 
United States should present to the Uni- 
tarian young people of Transylvania a 
gift of money sufficient to replace the 
tablet in commemoration of the life and 
work of Francis David, one of the 


‘founders of the Transylvanian Unitarian 


movement in the sixteenth century, which 
was destroyed some years ago during com- 
munist riots. It was suggested that a 
subscription of $1 from each local society 
would cover the cost of replacement. — 


vent to his irritation in reviewing the reviewers. 


The Use of Critics 


The critic is sometimes severely handled by the author. The literary worm turns and gives 


Yet the honest critic is the author’s best 


friend. Dixon Scott, whose lamentable death at Gallipoli removed one of the most brilliant of 

the younger critics of England, in his notable essay on “The Innocence of Bernard Shaw,” says that once 
“the limitations of the plays are realized, they cease to possess any.” Now this is true of all literary work 
which falls short of perfection, not of Shaw’s plays simply. When their weaknesses are pointed out, then 
the danger of them vanishes, and we are free to rejoice in their strength. The critic, when he is keen enough 
to detect the writer’s deficiencies, and to point them out, thereby removes them, and leaves author and reader 
on terms of sympathetic comradeship. 


Two Introductions 


TH WORLD AND ITS MEANING. An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. By G. 7. W. Patrick. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

ETHICS IN THHORY AND APPLICATION. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company. $3.00. 


Here are two books that ought to be in 
every thinker’s library. The first is a 
fascinating and illuminating discussion 
of the vital problems of philosophy, for 
sheer absorbing interest surpassing a de- 
tective story, in the words of a competent 
reviewer. The author shows how real has 
been the progress made by recent philo- 
sophical writers. With extraordinary clar-- 
ity and vividness of style he sets forth in 
luminous phrase the essential meaning of 
pragmatism and idealism, of Freudianism 
and behaviorism, of mechanism and vital- 
ism, of rationalism and empiricism. He 
makes us see how real are the problems 
with which each is concerned, and he helps 
us to realize that the similarities between 
these systems of thought are often more 
profound than their differences. While the 
book is an impartial survey, the author 
does not hesitate to indicate his own 
views, which he describes as “realistic and 
pluralistic, and I hope theistic; certainly 
idealistic, and quite unmistakably opti- 
mistic.” Those who are interested in the 
future of religion will find in this book a 
strong basis for intelligent faith in the 
higher values of life. 

Dr. Dresser’s volume is a companion 
book to his Psychology, and like the latter 
attempts to survey the whole field with 
which it is concerned, both as to principles 
and to applications. Again the great is- 
sues of life are seen in relation to modern 
tendencies, and the thoughtful man will 
find himself richly informed as to recent 
trends in ethics. The World War brought 
moral questions to the front in a new and 
poignant way, the new psychology, the 
present religious controversies, the prob- 
lems of racial equality and of crowd mo- 
tives, likewise make of tremendous impor- 
tance to-day the reconsideration of our 
loyalties. The book is divided into three 
great parts: I. The Basis of Ethics; 
IL Goodness and Freedom ; III. The Moral 
Va A 
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Life. It is a comprehensive study, not 
only of the fundamental principles and 
ultimate values of the moral life, but of 
conduct in relation to law, to moral au- 
thority, to ecclesiastical teaching, to inter- 
national relations. It is a splendid text- 
book for those who would study that 
“strenuous and idealistic moral temper” 
which is “rooted in the conviction of the 
eternal meaning of this life in time, and is 
willing to stake everything on this great 
Peradventure.” C. BR. J. 


Tonic for Souls 


Racns, NATIONS AND CLASSES. By Herbert 
Adolphus Miller. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 


A stimulating and interesting account 
of some of the factors which enter into 
the tangle of human relations. The author 
is one of the keenest students of race in 
America, and he brings to his work of 
interpretation and prophesy a wealth of 
experience with racial groups both in 
America and in Europe. He is an in- 
timate friend of President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia, and has spent much time 
in Prague. His chapters on racial min- 
orities in Middle Europe are especially 
significant. 

Here is tonic for the souls which have 
resolved the world into simple formule. 
Dr. Miller opens the subject and makes it 
interesting. He gives scant comfort to the 
comfortable holders of theories oftheir 
own peculiar and inherent superiority. 

He 0. 


We Have a Long Way to Go 


THE FOREIGN STUDENT IN 
York: Association Press. 

IMMIGRATION. A WORLD MOvEMENT AND ITS 
AMERICAN SIGNIFICANCE. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Revised Edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


Although the United States has entered 
probably for all time upon a policy of 
rigid restriction in point of selection and 
mass immigration, no student of public 
affairs can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the history and conditions in the light of 
which present and future policies must be 


AMERICA, New 


C. R. J. 


determined. Events and the policies to 
meet them have traveled a long way, since 
this book was first published in 1913, and 
many who once found the author not con- 
vincing will acquiesce to-day in the light 
of the later testimony. In brief, discredit 
is thrown upon extensive immigration 
from every point of view, excepting that 
of those who wish selfishly to profit by 
the exploitation of cheap labor, the intro- 
duction of which eventually lays a cruel 
burden not only upon our own competing 
labor by lowering its standard of living, 
but also upon taxpayers who are con- 
strained to maintain all sorts of expensive 
public institutions into which sooner or 
later these exploited laborers and their 
families find refuge. To-day most stu- 
dents are agreed in all lands that, by 
extensive immigration, the country send- 
ing out its work people suffers as acutely 
as the receiving country, and that any in- 
dustry which requires a constant new 
supply of cheap imported labor is to-day 
a vicious liability to the welfare of the 
nation. 

Persons who have valiantly resisted the 
increasing restrictions put upon immigra- 
tion because this country should furnish 
an asylum for peoples politically oppressed 
and persecuted are supporting as good a 
principle as in the earlier days, but rarely 
does a person of that type present himself 
for admission to-day. Since the hysteri- 
cal episode organized by ex-Attorney 
General Palmer, such people can find a 
much more secure haven of refuge in sev- 
eral Europe countries. 

Not the least informing and valuable 
parts of the book deal with the very seri- 
ous and on the whole futile efforts of our 
native population to Americanize those of 
other nationalities who are already here. 
“They must,’ he says, “be furnished with 
the facilities for living in America, not 
geographically so much as actually in 
contact with the civilizing influences 
which are at work in America in the in- 
terest of creating here an ideal nation. 
In this particular, both they and we have 
lamentably failed. One of the greatest 
and most difficult tasks of the present and 
future is to help those of foreign nation- 
ality to live in America.” 
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This stupendous difficulty is given 
sharpest point in a second book just at 
hand, entitled The Foreign Student in 
America, edited by a commission of the 
YoMat AS and YY. W. C..A: 

It records the fact that one hundred 
and five countries send ten thousand stu- 
dents to the United States each year. It 
is a valuable survey of the political, reli- 
gious, and social background of these 
students, their contacts or lack of con- 
tacts with the best in American life. The 
purpose is frankly to make it possible for 
those Christian churches which use the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. as prac- 
tical adjuncts to their work, to give all 
these students, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian, the advantages of Christian expe- 
rience and culture. In spite of all that 
has been done, the failure to give even a 
favorable impression to the great mass of 
students is most pitiable. This book 
should be in the hands of every minister 
in a college town, especially if he hap- 
pens to be a Unitarian minister. In the 
equipment of a Unitarian minister and 
church there should be greater facilities 
for presenting an interpretation of reli- 
gion and of life, especially in its civic, 
social, and human aspects, that would 
help the student actually to live in Amer- 
ica. It makes one thrill to think of what 
a grand opportunity of this sort is at the 
hand of every such minister. 

If it is all but impossible for us at this 
date to help this group of picked persons 
of unusual intellectual and moral parts to 
come into full participation in American 
life, it is much more difficult to accom- 
plish that same purpose with the 250,000 
immigrants who land here each year. 

We have reached a point at which we 
have in part solved our immigration prob- 
lem quantitatively—but qualitatively, not 
at all. One recalls with deep regret that 
in shutting out all we exclude to-day, we 
should exclude a Michael Pupin who 
landed at fifteen with five cents in his 
pocket, in the main accepted because he 
impressed the inspector with his fiery de- 
nunciation of a perfidious autocracy from 
which he had escaped.” To-day his pov- 
erty, and his age, unattended, would have 
excluded him, while his speech on liberty 
and in defiance of autocracy would likely 
prejudice inspectors to believe that he was 
a spawn of the Third International and 
therefore undesirable. We have a long 
way to go. W. F. G. 


Causes and Excesses 

THE SoOcIoLoGy oF ReyoLuTiIon. By Pitirim 
A. Sorokin. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott. 

The author was formerly head of the 
Department of Sociology in the. Univer- 
sity of Petrograd, and is now Professor 
of Sociology in the University of Minne- 
sota. He gives a rather loosely written 
study of the causes of revolutions and of 
the excesses to which revolutions lead. 
The explanation is along psychological 
lines. Revolutions arise because of the 
repression on a large scale of the instincts 
of hunger, sex, family, of property, self- 
preservation, and self-expression. But 
while every revolution for a time gives 
some of the desired freedom, it leads in 
the end to a reduction of freedom, to a 
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counter-revolution which is itself a new 
center of despotism. Faced by such a situa- 
tion, the author asks, “if revolution, called 
forth by the oppression of instincts, op- 
presses them still more, wherein does 
hope lie?’ The answer seems colored by 
Russian pessimism. When a _ sufficient 
number of those who have not known how 
to live well are killed off by revolutions, 
perhaps the balance will reform. Prof. 
E. C. Hayes of the University of Illinois, 
the editor of the “Sociological Series” in 
which this book is included, makes the 
only constructive suggestion in the 
volume in his introduction. “A healthy 
society should have a conservative and 
a progressive party, both powerful, whose 
opposition maintains a normal equilib- 
rium.” In this way both the frenzy of 
revolt, and the ultra-conservative control 
which leads to revolt, would be avoided. 
This should be our American way of 
bringing about steady but sane progress. 
2B: Aer. 


A Dramatization of Truth 


Ten YEARS AFTER. By Philip Gibbs.” New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

Mr. Gibbs is a journalist, and writes as 
one. His book reads like the best journal- 
ism of the newspapers, which is not only 
calculated to interest and inform but 
which includes a marvelous facility to say 
much in little, the better to conserve the 
space of the paper and the time of the 
reader. At times all journalists, even the 
best, to which position we should cer- 
tainly assign Mr. Gibbs, allow desire to 
paint a glowing picture to get a trifle the 
better of actual fact. Journalism at its 
lowest is a sort of glorified fiction; at 
its highest it is a dramatization of the 
truth. Dramatization of truth admirably 
describes Mr. Gibbs’ work. All his books 
are alike in that they relate fact with 
vividness, directness, and a desire to make 
readers see pictures as well as read facts. 

Ten Years After is divided into four 
parts: “The World War,” where, in some- 
thing like sixty pages, the author reviews 
the frightful catastrophe which overtook 
the world in 1914; “The Uncertain Peace,” 
to which he devotes nearly one hundred 
pages, and canyasses the world situation 
following the Versailles Treaty; “The 
Present Perils,’ eleven chapters on the 
present economic and international situa- 
tion: “The Hope Ahead,” ten chapters 
dealing with such promising things as 
an awakened conscience regarding the 
horrors of war, liberal thinking, desires 
among nations for reconciliation, and as- 
surances of permanent peace. 

He writes as an Englishman, of course, 
but he is generous to the central powers, 
to Russia, to Greece, and to America. We 
think his criticism of France might be 
more generous, in view of devastations 
wrought in that country and the threat 
of vengeance that constantly hangs over 
her from a people more numerous and 
powerful than her own. But he cannot 
detach himself from British prejudice. 
Generally, however, the book is fair, and 
presents the international point of view. 
His style is not the restrained, convincing 
kind, but the whirlwind, sweeping sort. 
He persuades readers once he gets them 
in his mood. E. H. C. 
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The Steel Strike in Fiction 

Tue Furnace. An Epic or Love, STEeEt, 
AND War. By Dan Poling. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Even the folk who most resent fiction 
dealing with social problems may well 
make an exception of this one by Rey. 
Daniel Poling, pastor of the Fifth Avenue 
Marble Collegiate Church of New York. 
Dr. Poling was secretary of the investigat- 
ing commission of the Interchurch World 
Movement, which was a fact-finding com- 
mission to get at the rights and wrongs 
of the great steel strike in 1919. Dr. Pol 
ing has discreetly made it impossible to 
identify any of his characters as real 
personalities in that great drama. The big 
significant facts are in the main recorded 
with painstaking fidelity. That gallant 
effort of some of the best minds and strong- 
est characters in the nation to meet the 
steel producers, who had no plan, with 
a tentative, constructive mediating pro- 
gram was not only destined to failure, but 
with it was dragged to bankruptcy the 
whole Interchurch World Movement, from 
which was withheld the expected support 
of the steel producers and their sympa- 
thizers throughout the nation. - 

The ‘steel industry still has a long 
road to travel before it can qualify as a 
humane industry, no longer wounding this 
republic in a vital spot. Yet the history 
of the industry during the last five years 
has clearly validated the findings and 
recommendations made by the Commission 
of which Dr. Poling was secretary. 

All who strive to secure a better social 
order, who give mind, heart, hand, and 
conscience to efforts that promise much 
and subsequently come to nothing, may 
well take heart from this epic. The world 
never goes quite back to its old, cruel, 
autocratic rule again. The comradeship 
one has in this book with true, courageous, 
and generous souls strengthens his faith 
in human nature and puts him in debt to 
the author. W. F. G. 


To Be Read Aloud 


BicceR AND Bracker. By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 

This book is entitled to high commen- 
dation in every particular, barring its 
inapt title In a _ succession of eight 
sketches, the author describes the opera- 
tion of a group of negroes organized under 
the Midnight Pictures Corporation to pro- 
duce two reel moving picture comedies in 
Birmingham, Ala. Frankly, the pictures 
were to be of the slapstick comedy sort, 
and the scenarios provided would have 
admirably filled all requirements; yet the 
unexpected, spontaneous performance of 
the negroes injected humor so much better 
than that planned that frequently the 
scenarios had to be rewritten to fit the 
films, which had faithfully recorded all 
that happened, the expected and the un- 
expected. — 

The parts of the stories in dialect are 


Robert Stephenson’s Sweet Money 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL 


“J wonder why Robert couldn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Whipple, Robert’s aunt, had just 
received word from Lewis Handy that it 
would be impossible for him to come that 
morning to do her chores. So much that 
needed to be done, too; and she felt that 
the work could not be put off many days 
longer. 

Only the evening before Robert had 
asked his aunt if she would not make for 
him a box of cookies, his contribution to 
the cave lunch, which several of the boys 
had planned to haye the following Thurs- 
day. 

“Joel Denman is going to take eggs to 
boil,” explained Robert. “Harold Cant- 
well and George Newcomn are one to 
take jelly tarts, and the other sandwiches. 
Then the other boys have agreed to fur- 
nish the rest of the things that Carl 
Thomas has down on his list, and I’m 
down for cookies.” 

“Perhaps I can make them,” replied 
Mrs. Whipple. ‘I'll see.” 

And well Robert knew that her 
see” was as good as a promise. 

After going over in her mind what jobs 
ought to be done, Mrs. Whipple stepped 
to the back door and ealled Robert, who 
was painting a bird house. 

“Yes, Aunt Harriet, just a minute,’ an- 
swered Robert; “just as soon as I use the 
paint on my brush.” 

“I wonder, Robert, if you couldn't rake 
up the yard and do the other few things 
that I had engaged Lewis Handy to do?’ 
asked Mrs. Whipple, as soon as her nephew 
came into the kitchen. “There are the 
plants to dig around, the rose bushes to 
stake up, and several other things I'll 
think of when you get to them.” 

“Of course I can do it,” said Robert. 

“Til pay you,” resumed Mrs. Whipple. 
“let me see—how much,” and she made a 
brief calculation. “About thirty dollars I 
think I can give. How would that do?’ 

“Why, Aunt Harriet,” protested Robert, 
“I don’t want any pay, and thirty dol- 
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‘ lars’— 


enitin sweet money it wouldn’t amount to. 


so much as it would in Uncle Sam’s cur- 
3 a. ” interrupted his aunt. 


me) xy _ before. But if you say so, I'll 
e a little of it, but not thirty dollars. 
‘haps if I work all day I might take 
*, Ill let you give me a small 
am ys head what sweet money 


“Thirty dollars!” exclaimed Robert to 
himself, while digging industriously around 
a peony. “And sweet money; well!” 

“T’ll pay you for your work next Thurs- 
day morning,” said Mrs. Whipple, when 
Robert came in for dinner. 

“Any time, Aunt Harriet, will suit me.” 

However, when Robert was back again 
in the yard, he said to himself, “I wish 
pay day were this afternoon. I want to 
see some of Aunt Harriet’s sweet money; 
till Thursday is a long time to wait.” 

“You have well earned the thirty dol- 
lars,” was Mrs. Whipple’s satisfied com- 
ment, that night at supper. “Lewis Handy 
couldn’t have done the work better. Thurs- 
day morning you will receive your basket 
of money.” 

“Basket of it!” 
lously. 

“Yes,” smiled Mrs. Whipple. 

“The sweet money is more mysterious 
than ever,” thought Robert as he went 
out to close the shed door. “I'd give 
a nickel to know what it is.” 

On Thursday morning, bright and early, 
long before Robert was awake, Mrs. Whip- 


said Robert incredu- 


te 


Whispers 


“Be serious,” the solemn pine 
Is saying overhead ; 

“Be beautiful,” the elm tree fine 
Has always finely said ; 


“Be quick to feel,” the aspen still 
Repeats the whole day long; 
While, from the green slope of the hill, 
The oak ‘tree adds, “Be strong.” 
_—Samuel V. Cole. 


Sentence Sermon 
Each act of ours goes out into the 
world like an electric wire; you may 
never know who stands at the other 
end of the line, but some one is infin- 
ented thereby.—NSelected. 


te 


ple was up and busy at work at her sweet- 
money mint. And by the time her nephew 
was ready for breakfast there were spread 
out on the table in the kitchen twenty 
round, crispy dollars, ten halves, and 
twenty quarters, all sweet and golden. On 
each had been stamped before baking its 
own particular denomination. 

“Are these lovely cookies my sweet 
money?’ asked Robert, delightedly, going 
over to the table where the “coins” were 
spread out in long, golden rows. . 


“Don’t you like them?’ was Mrs. Whip- 
ple’s smiling reply. 
“T should think I do,” 


said Robert, en- 


thusiastically. “Are they for me to take 
to the cave lunch?’ 
a Oo big 


“The other fellows will have to give me 
something pretty fine, in exchange for 
these coins,” said Robert, taking one up 
from the table. “I tell you, Aunt Har- 
riet, I'd like to work again for some more 
sweet money; and I don’t care how much 
you offer to pay me, I'll take it all—every 
single cent.” 

[All rights reserved] 


One September Gale 


MINNIE LEONA UPTON 
Clay Cobb and Wade Miller went 
scampering down the road one _ brisk 


September morning on their way to school. 
The sky was bright blue, with little white 
clouds scurrying across it like frolicsome 
lambs. It looked as summerish as 4 
June sky; but the wind did not feel like 
a June breeze! And it did not act like 
one, either! It raced through the old 
apple orchard like a mischievous imp, 
rattling down great golden russets, and 
red-cheeked pippins and red-and-yellow 
seek-no-furthers. It flung them into the 
bright green grass, and into the rasp- 
berry hedge by the wall, and even on the 
old wall itself, sometimes splitting them 
fairly in two. It made the boys button 
their jackets up to their chins, and then 
it took their caps, while they were but- 
toning, and tore away over the wall with 
them, across the orchard. They were out 
of breath when they finally outraced the 
wind and got their caps on their heads 
again. 


“Whew!” whistled Wade. “Guess this 


is the September gale—the ‘line gale,’ 
that grandpa’s always telling about. We 


didn’t get it much in the city, ‘cause the 
houses kept it off. New experience.” 
“Mm! It’s fun, too!” 
“Great fun! But we'll be late to school. 
Come on!” 


“Let's race each other! Let’s—hi! 
There goes some fellow’s cap. Just see 
it go!” 


fly- 
run- 


Out from a crossroad came a cap, 
ing fast; and after it came a boy, 
ning, but not very fast. 

“It's Rob Terry!” exclaimed Clay. 

“And he’s just over measles, and the 
doctor says he mustn't run—not for a 
long while!” 

“Nor catch cold—and see how short they 
shaved his hair, when it started all to 
come out!” 

“Hi, Rob!’ shouted Clay. “Here, put 
on my cap. You know what the doctor 
said!” And he ran up and pulled his cap 
down over Rob’s red ears. 
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“And you get right along to school,” 
said Wade. “We'll chase your cap for 
you.” 

“But you'll be late,’ objected Rob. 

“Not a bit, Rob, honest!” 

“But I can’t go along, and let you fel- 
lows” — 

“We'll be all right, Rob. And if you 
get cold, and have to stay home Sunday, 
you'll spoil the class attendance record.” 
(Wade had had to think quickly, and 


hard, to think of some reason that Rob © 


would agree to!) 
“We-ell!” said Rob, and away he went. 
Over the wall scrambled Wade and Clay, 
into the pasture, for that was where the 
September gale had gone with the cap. 
It went whirling down the rocky slope, 
faster and faster—and then it was out 


of sight! 

“The brook!” shouted Wade, racing 
harder. 

“Yes, and it won’t float long! More 


speed !” 

It had not sunk when they reached the 
brook, for it was almost waterproof, but 
it would not have stayed on top very long. 
They fished it out with a pole just as it 
got to the deep swimming hole. 
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“Wettish!” said Clay. 

“Yes,” said Wade, “but itll soon dry 
in the wind and sun. We'll hang it in 
the dressing-room window.” And so they 
did. Then they went in, wondering just 
how Miss May would look at them, and 
what she would say, for they knew they 
were very late. 

Miss May turned as they came in. 
she look cross? No, she smiled! 

“Did you get the cap, boys?” she asked. 

“Ye-yes. But how did you know?” 
stammered Wade. 

“Rob told me, of course,” said Miss Maj, 
smiling still more. 

At intermission the boys “went for’ Rob 
for telling. But Rob stood his ground. 

“Of course I told!” he said. “I meant 
to! I wouldn’t have gone along and left 
you if I’d thought ’twould get you into 
trouble of any sort. I’ve lived here longer 
than you. I know Miss May. She—she’s 
square. She always hears both sides of 
things. She understands.” 

“She’s all right!” said Clay. 

“And so’s Rob!” said Wade. 

“And so are you!” said Rob. 


Did 
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Star Thoughts 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


Of course, I know the stars are large. 
(The wise have told me so.) 

To them our earth is but a mote 
Of drifting dust or snow. 


But if I had a baby’s mind, 
(And babies, too, are wise) 
I'd call them souls of buttercups 
Still blooming in the skies. 


The Naughty Stars 
BLANCHE F. GILE 


Old Mother Night sent the stars to their 
beds 

And covered them all up, 
heads ; 

What under the Heavens did some bad 
stars do 

But pick little holes and peek right 
through ! 


even their 


What’s in a Name 


EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 


Huldah greatly disliked her name. 
though it had been in the family for six 
generations. She was the seventh one. 
She wondered why they could not have 
called her great-great-great-grandmother a 
pretty name like Ruth, instead of such 
a homely name as Huldah. Aunt Huldah, 
who was still young and pretty, spelled 
hers “Hulda,” but even then she did not 
want the name no matter how it was 
spelled. At school, while the other girls 
wrote their names on the board, “Ruth, 
Madeline, Daisy, Barbara, and Rose,” it 
looked so homely to see just Huldah Stev- 
ens there. 

It was her eighth birthday and she was 
going to have a party. Her most intimate 
six little friends had been invited and 
that would make seven in all. 

“T wish I had some pretty dishes,” 
sighed Huldah. “Ours are just plain ones 
with a plain pattern on them like we have 
every day almost, just a different color.” 

“Never mind, you make the table look 
pretty,” said Mother, “and we will have a 
small table for the dolls and use your 
doll’s dishes.” 

On her birthday morning Huldah re- 
ceived a big box by express. It was from 
Great-aunt Huldah, who lived sixty miles 
away. 


When Daddy opened the box, there was 
a note which he handed Huldah, who read: 

“My dear little niece :—I know you do not 
like your name, even though six little girls 
have had the name before you. Some day 
when you are older, I hope you will be 
proud of it; but because I felt the same 
as you do now when I was your age, I 
am sending you something that has be- 
longed to each of the Huldahs, that you 
may begin to understand what it means 


to be one of so many. Lovingly 
’ 


Aunt Huldah.” 


Huldah opened a package marked “Num- 
ber One.” She opened it and found a lit- 
tle housewife with needles, thimble, and 
such a funny little pair of scissors in it. 
A card inside read: 


“This was the first Huldah’s sewing 
box. She carried it with her when she 
married and left the Boston Town and 
went with her husband into the Maine 
woods to live. With these things she made 
her own clothes and those of her children, 
while her husband chopped down trees, 
built the log cabin where they lived, killed 
the wild animals that prowled around 
their home, and raised what they ate in 
the rich soil.” 
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Package Number Two held a string of 
gold beads. The card read: 

“These beads were given to the second 
Huldah by her father when she was mar- 
ried. She married a Judge and with him 
came back to Boston Town where her 
mother had lived when she was a little 
girl. But she never forgot her home in 
the Maine woods nor the good mother 
whose own name she bore.” 


Package Number Three was the largest 
in the box. Daddy had to open that while 
Huldah and mother stood and watched 
him. There were a dozen plates, and cups 
and saucers, white with a gold band run- 
ning around the edge, and large pink rose- 
buds scattered over them. 


“This is all that is left of the set the 
third Huldah had when she was married,” 
read the card. “You can use them for 
your party to-day, but be sure and be very 
eareful of them, and remember how care- 
ful all the Huldahs must have been for 
so many to be left to-day.” 


The next package was a wax doll,. black 
with age, and her trunkful of clothes. 


“This was the doll brought to the fourth 
Huldah from Paris by her uncle,” read 
the card. “She made all the clothes her- 
self, and when she grew too old for dolls 
put her carefully away.” 


A little old-fashioned sunshade that had 
belonged to Great-aunt Huldah herself 
came next; and the very last package 
of all was a little old-fashioned dress, and 
the card read: 


“Your Aunt Hulda wore this on her 
eighth birthday and I thought you would 
like to wear it, too.” 


When the little guests arrived they were 
met by a little hostess wearing Aunt 
Hulda’s birthday dress, and they had their 
ice cream and cake and cocoa from the 
third Huldah’s dishes. 

They all thought it was lovely to be a 
little girl who could have so many things 
from other little girls who had had the 
same name, and after that birthday 
Huldah never’ again wished she had any 
other name than her own. 

[All rights reserved] 


Wednesday at 8 p. m. 


Dr. Donald Laird of Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N.Y., concludes, after long ex- 
perimentation on college students, that 
the average mind is at its best at eight 
o’clock, of a Wednesday morning! The 
low ebb comes at four o’clock, of a-Sat- 
urday afternoon. Dr. Laird chose one 


‘hundred and twelve students, divided them 


into squads of sixteen each, the members 
of each squad being, as nearly as could be 
judged, on the same plane of intelligence. 
In order that they might not make cer- 
tain efforts on certain days, they were kept 
in the dark as to the reason for the ex- 
periments. Every day for six weeks, the 
squads were put through their mental 
paces at eight and ten in the morning, at 
one and four in the afternoon. and at 
eight, nine, and ten in the evening. 


Wednesday came off victorious, with 
eight in the morning ‘its ‘foe Mente 


zee 


accomplishment. 


Daft Delusions of War 
Proved by Dr. Fosdick 


_ No nation “wins” a war to-day, de- 
clared Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, preach- 
ing before delegates to the Assembly of 
the League of Nations at Geneva, Septem- 
ber 138. Dr. Fosdick made a powerful 
plea for immediate Christian teamwork 
for world peace. Not the seers alone, but 
plain people everywhere, he declared, are 
now beginning to see the truth once so 
incredible that “if mankind does not end 
war, war will end mankind.” In modern 
warfare both victor and vanquished lose. 
He declared: 

“Once it was possible really to win a 
war. Once victors and vanquished stood 
in such opposite categories at a war’s 
eonclusion that there was no possibility 
of mistaking the prestige, prosperity, 
increased power and happiness of the 
one and the dismal annihilation of the 
other ; but one shocking revelation of the 
last war was the indiscriminate ruin into 
which war plunged victor, vanquished, 
and neutrals alike,—the ferocious and 
untamable way in which war, once let 
loose, tore at the garments of civiliza- 
tion as a whole so that, regardless of 
who won it, half the world found itself 
unclad and shivering when the storm was 
over.” 

War “to protect the weak” is a grim 
joke, said Dr. Fosdick: “See how modern 
war protects the weak: 10,000,000 known 
dead soldiers; 3,000,000 presumed dead 


soldiers; 13,000,000 dead civilians; 20,- 
000,000 wounded; 3,000,000 prisoners; 
9,000,000 war orphans; 5,000,000 war 


widows; 10,000,000 refugees. What can 
we mean—modern war protecting the 
weak?.. 

“A world court would protect the weak. 
A league of nations would protect the 
weak. An international mind, backed by 
a Christian conscience, that would stop 
the race for armaments, provide co- 
operative substitutes for violence, forbid 
the nations to resort to force, and finally 
outlaw war altogether—that would pro- 
tect the weak. But this is clear: War 
will not do it. It is the weak by millions 
who perish in every modern war.” 

Dr. Fosdick said the conviction was 
growing that “mankind’s realest conflict 
of interest is not between this nation 
and that, but between the forward-look- 
ing, progressive, open-minded people of 
all nations, who have caught a vision of 
humanity organized for peace, and the 
backward-looking, reactionary, militaris- 
tie people of the same nation.” 


Dr. Newton Is Now Episcopalian 


Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, minister of 
the Universalist Church of the Divine 
Paternity in New York City, has accepted 
an invitation to preach with a view to 
becoming rector of the Episcopal Memo- 
vial Church of St. Paul in Overbrook, Pa., 
a suburb of Philadelphia, and will be or- 
- dained to the Episcopal priesthood. This 
will be Dr. Newton’s fourth ecclesiastical 
change. He studied in the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky., 
d served a Baptist church in Texas. 


- 


Then he was associate pastor of a non- 
sectarian church in St. Louis, Mo. He 
was the founder and pastor of the People’s 
Church in Dixon, Il., 1901-08, and served 
for the next eight years as pastor of the 
Liberal Christian Church, Universalist, 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Then, from 
1916-19, he was minister of the City 
Temple in London, the affiliation of which 
is Congregational. He returned to 
America six years ago to become again 
the minister of a Universalist Church,— 
the Divine Paternity. 

Dr. Newton, stating his reasons for this 
change, spoke of what he believes to be 
“the central and strategic position which 
the Episcopal Church holds in the con- 
fused religious situation of our time.” He 
continued: “It is the roomiest church in 
Christendom, in that it accepts the basic 
facts of Christian faith as symbols of 
transcendent truths, which each may in- 
terpret as his insight and experience ex- 
plores their depth and wonder. Midway 
between an arid liberalism and an acrid 
literalism, it keeps its wise course, con- 
serving the eternal values of faith while 
seeking to read the word of God revealed 
in the tumult of our time. If its spirit 
and attitude were better understood, it 
would be at once the haven and the home 
of many vexed minds torn between loy- 
alty to the old faith and the new truth.” 

The exact truth is, the Episcopal Church 
requires literal acceptance of the Apostles’ 
Creed, including the Virgin Birth and 
the carnal resurrection, as voted by the 
House of Bishops. 


Specimen of “Pagan Humanism” 


There are various brands of “human- 
ism,” and one of them has come in for 
scorching criticism at the hands of Dr. 
Lynn Harold Hough, Methodist pastor of 
Detroit, Mich. He recently delivered the 
Fernley lectures, one of the great lecture- 
ships of England, and they have since 
been published under title of “Evangelical 
Humanism.” Of that modern “pagan 
humanism” that exalts the value of all 
and sundry kinds of “experience,” he de- 
clared : 

“The humanism which would experi- 
ment without any. sense of moral inhibi- 
tions develops into a paganism of a pe- 
culiarly devastating sort! ‘To be sure, I 
go out to dine with the bad of life,’ Oscar 
Wilde is reported. to have said, as if the 
invention of a clever and urbane phrase 
would justify the plucking of the dark 
flowers of lawless indulgence. There is 
a passion for fullness of experience which 
easily loses all perspective and in which 
a dependable sense of values completely 
disappears. 

“The entire lack of scientific candor at 
this point is very extraordinary. One 
would never think of calling a man’s 
range of experience pitiably small and 
provincial if he had managed to get 
through life without experiencing the 
most dreaded disease. One would not 
say, ‘My friend Jones would have had an 
ampler and richer experience if he had 
managed to pass through an attack of 
smallpox.’ It would suggest insanity. 
But why should we desire the moral 
equivalent of smallpox? Why should we 
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feel that no man or woman is completely 
cosmopolitan who has not become infected 
with various germs of moral disease? 
The life which possesses the sort of hu- 
manism which claims the right of experi- 
ment with all the discredited vices is 
simply the life which has refused to learn 
from the experience of others.” 


More Students Due to Controversy 
Several theological seminaries—Prince- 


ton, Hartford, Yale, Union, Newton, 
Sewanee—report that enrollments for 
classes in September are considerably 


larger than they were last year. In cases, 
they have as many students as they 
can accommodate, They attribute the gain 
in part to the agitation over fundamen- 
talism and modernism, the controversy 
over evolution, and the wide publicity 
given to both in the daily newspapers. 
From time to time churches have blamed 
these same conflicts for declines in mem- 
bership gains. If they and the seminaries 
are right, it means that men and women 
who elect religion as their chief study 
and vocation see more clearly to the heart 
of the issues; they are attracted to a 
crusade that simply irritates the tired 
business man. 


They Pick Best Modern Hymns 


What are the ten best hymns of thie 
twentieth century? Carl F. Price tells in 
the Western Christian Adwocate of a ten- 
tative list made by asking the choice of a 
number of hymnologists. The first hymn 
selected was Dr. Frank Mason North’s 
“Where cross the crowded ways of life,” 
which has appeared in more official de- 
nominational hymnals than any other 
twentieth-century hymn. The rest of the 
list follows: “The light of God is fall- 
ing,” by Dr. Louis F. Benson; “I know 
not how that Bethlehem’s Babe,” by Rey. 
Harry Webb Farrington; “O Maker of 
the Mighty Deep,’ by Henry van Dyke; 
“OQ God whose law from age to age,” by 
Rey. John Haynes Holmes; “Rise up, O 
men of God!” by Dr. William P. Merril} ; 
“O Holy City seen of John,” by Dr. W. 
Russell Bowie; “God of the strong, God 
of the weak,” by Richard Watson Gilder ; 
“No longer of Him be it said,” by Joyce 
Kilmer; “We would see Jesus, lo! His 
star is shining,” by Dr. J. Edgar Park. 


Anglo-Catholicism a Bogey? 

Evangelicals and liberals in the Angli- 
can Church need not be so worried over 
the Anglo-Catholics. This is the assur- 
ance of Stanley B. James in America, 
Roman Catholic weekly. . The Church of 
England is not to be led blindfold through 
the gates of Rome. There is no gradual 
and mass approach to the Mother Church. 
Furthermore, Anglo-Catholicism has had 
little or no influence in bringing converts 
to Rome. The man on the street instinc- 
tively distrusts the Oxford movement and 
its modern representatives; he has a 
healthy preference for “the real article.” 
He listens rather to the clear yoice of 
authority than to the Anglo-Catholics’ 
“tortuous process of argumentation.” 
This is the real reason for English acces- 
sions to “the Church,” says Mr. James. 
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A Conference with a Purpose 


“Central Planning Board,” for denominational progress 


T THE INVITATION of Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot, a unique and significant con- 
ference of the officers and field represen- 
tatives of the chief organizations of the 
Unitarian Fellowship was held at Powder 
Point Hall, in Duxbury, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 8 and 4. Thirty chosen leaders 
responded to the invitation and through 
four sessions joined in frank and animated 
discussion about the responsibilities and 
needs, while the meal and _ recreation 
hours further helped to promote acquaint- 
ance and good fellowship. The Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was represented 
by its president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer, the field secretaries, and the 
executive secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education; the Alliance by its 
-president, treasurer, and field secretary ; 
the Laymen’s League by three _ vice- 
presidents and the field secretaries; the 
Young People’s Religious Union by its pres- 
ident, secretary, the chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, and the field and office 
secretaries; the Unitarian Foundation and 
the General Conference each by the chair- 
man of the executive committee; The 
Christian Register, Inc., by its treasurer 
and the Editor of THe Recister; the 
Western Conference by its secretary; the 
Ministerial Union by its president. The 
morning sessions were opened with prayer 
by Dr. Eliot, who presided throughout. 
holding discussion to the points at issue 
and defining and formulating the conclu- 
sions of the conference. Rev. J. C. Dun- 
can acted as secretary. Carl B. Wetherell 
and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt were most 
efficient in arranging for accommodations 
and transportation. 

At the beginning, Dr. Eliot expressed 
his hope that the conference would help 
to draw the organizations represented into 
closer fellowship and enable them to co- 
ordinate their endeavors more effectively. 
He felt the need of a unified missionary 
plan or of what might be defined as a 
Central Planning Board. He _ believed 
that with reasonable and definite objec- 
tives in mind the outlook would be 
brighter and our activities more compre- 
hensive and successful. An opportunist 
policy is futile. Aim without power gets 
nowhere, and power without aim wastes 
energy and resources. He felt that the 
zeal for good works in our communion is 
vital, but in its practical manifestatioris 
there is sometimes a lack of the sense of 
proportion and of the balance and inter- 
relation of our endeavors. We are not so 
much an army of Christian soldiers 
marching as to war as an aggregation of 
squads, each moving upon its.own chosen 
objective without regard to the needs or 
plans of the other groups. Our endeavors 
go forward without sufficient recognition 
of the relation of the parts to the whole. 


Inevitably, therefore, we frequently have- 


effort disproportionate to the importance 
of the objects. aimed at. That tends to 
produce activity rather than progress. It 


scatters our energies unduly and some- 
times dissipates our limited resources. 
We need the co-ordination of our efforts, 
a study of our common aims and pur- 


poses, and a common determination as to. 


the ends which are best worth pursuing. 

The first topic before the conference 
was the plan and scope of the meeting cf 
the General Conference at Cleveland next 
month, a discussion opened by Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow. Various suggestions were made 
and referred to the Council for considera- 
tion. Then followed a lively discussion 
of the ways and means of utilizing the 
immediate opportunities of proclaiming 
the gospel of liberal Christianity through 
the pulpit, the press, and the radio. A 
special committee was appointed which 
later reported an important recommenda- 
tion to the Unitarian Foundation. Oliver 
M. Fisher made a full report on the work 
of closing up the old campaign and upou 
the progress of the Unitarian Foundation 
to date. It was realized that not only all 
plans for new work would have to await 
the response of our constituency to the 
appeal of the Foundation, but that also, 
if that response is delayed or inadequate, 
widespread disaster to our cause will 
ensue. The representatives of all the or- 
ganizations .pledged their heartiest co- 
operation with the endeavors of the 
earnest and self-forgetting officers of the 
Foundation. 

A proposed Code of Ethics for Ministers 
prepared by Rey. C. R. Joy was com- 
mended to the careful consideration of the 
various ministerial associations, and the 
possibilities of closer co-operation with 
other liberals were discussed and certain 
actions agreed upon. Most of the societies 
represented at this conference have their 
own committees on religious education 
and on social service, or take some part 
in efforts along these lines. Adjustments 
were reached which will prevent duplica- 
tion and develop team plan, and Dr. 
Hliot was asked to eall into council the 
heads of the social service committees 
with the presidents of the Fellowship for 
Social Justice and the Social Service 
Council, with a view to co-ordinating the 
work of these organizations. 

That there is nothing haphazard or ill- 
considered about our church extension 
work was clearly demonstrated. Dr. 
Eliot has long had the habit, at the be- 
ginning of each fiscal year, of drawing up 
for the direction of the Field and Office 
Staff of the Association the list of the 
definite objectives of the year, and the 
head of each department is expected to 
report each month upon the progress made 
toward these objectives. The list of the 
objectives for the year: 1925-26, in twelve 
typewritten pages, was submitted to tne 
meeting and _ serutinized. Later the 
Young People’s Union submitted a similar 
list and the representatives of The 
Alliance and the League reported verbally 
upon the plans and hopes of their organ- 
izations. 
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The energizing of summer preaching ~ 


work, the larger use of the radio, the pos- 
sibilities of weekday religious instructions 
for our children were other topics con- 
sidered, and the final session was given 
chiefly to the draft of the report of the 
Commission on Regional Conferences 
which is to be presented to the General 
Conference in October. This was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Duncan for comment and 
criticism and it brought out a number of 
valuable suggestions. In closing the meet- 
ing, Dr. Eliot proposed as a principle of 
action for the independent organizations 
that represent the Unitarian movement 
“Mutual confidence and co-operation every- 
where; competition and duplication no- 
where; combination and union some- 
where.” 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot Improves 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, who has been 
suffering with shingles for several weeks, 
is improving, and from his home in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., it is reported that his con- 
dition has not been serious at any time. 


‘ 


Dedicate Memorial Window, 
Gift to Winchester Church 


A new memorial window, the gift of 
Mrs. James L. Campbell of Winchester, 
Mass., which was recently installed in the 
Winchester Unitarian Church, was dedi- 
cated by the minister, Rev. George Hale 
Reed, on September 13. The inscription 
on the window reads: “To the Glory of 
God and in memory of James L. Camp- 
bell, 1848-1922, and of his wife, Kathe- 
rine P. Campbell, 1846-1889.” 

The window is composed of five lancets, 
with tracery openings above. In the 
three center lancets are life-size figures 
of Paul the Apostle, and Barnabas and 
Priscilla, who were closely associated with 
him in his missionary work. Paul holds 
the sword and book, symbolic of the good 
fight which he fought, and of the epistles 
which he wrote. Barnabas bears a scroll 
inseribed St. Matthew, for he was said 
always to have had the Gospel of St. 
Matthew with him when he preached. 
Priscilla, in whose house a church was 
established, carries a palm in reference 
to her martyrdom. 

In the two outside lancets are medal- 
lions illustrating four characteristics and 
important incidents from Paul's life. 
They are Paul the tent-maker, his con- 


version, before King Agrippa, and preach- 


ing at Athens. 

In the tracery openings are two arch- 
angels, Raphael and Michael. There also 
are four red shields on which are the 
“Sword of the Spirit,’ the cross of “the 
shield of faith,” the “helmet of salvation,” 
and the “breastplate of righteousness,”. 
all mentioned in Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians. : 


This memorial makes an important ad- - 


dition to the beauty of the interior of 
the church. Red and blue are the domi- 
nating colors, but they are softened and 
given a jewel-like setting by the use of 
silvery whites and gold. The window was .- 
designed and installed by Reynolds, Fra 
cis and Rohnstock. WA | « 


— 
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$4,000 for Foundation 


Lancaster, Pa., church has successful 
canvass—great improvements 


The Church of Our Father, Lancaster, 
Pa., reopened after the summer, Sunday, 
September 6. Rey. John B. W. Day con- 
ducted the service and preached the 
sermon, 

During the summer vacation many 
improvements and repairs have been made 
to the church building. Chief among 
these is a new study for the minister, 
erected over the Pine Street entrance. 
Hand carved chancel rails and baptismal 
font made in Oberammergau, Bavaria, 
have been received and erected. The cary- 
ing was done by Peter Rendl, the “St. 
John” of the Passion Play. To accom- 
modate these pieces the pulpit and read- 
ing desk have been relocated, adding 
much to the appearance and beauty of 
the church. 

In the church parlor new wrought-iron 
lighting fixtures have replaced the old. 
These improvements are the beginning 
and part of a larger scheme of beautify- 
ing this religious edifice, which work has 
been placed in the hands of Woldemar H. 
Ritter, architect and church decorator of 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Ritter is an Ameri- 
can, but received his education in Europe 
and for several years was associated 
with Ralph A. Cram. He has many speci- 
mens of art to his credit, notably Eman- 
uel Protestant Episcopal Church, of 
Baltimore, with its celebrated “Christmas 
Tower.” Mr. Ritter is secretary and treas- 
urer of the Religious Arts Guild of 
America, of which M. T. Garvin of Lan- 
caster, Pa., is honorary president. Mr. 
Ritter will carry on his plans for the 
local Unitarian church during the coming 
winter and complete the work next sum- 
mer. 

While the church has been closed for 
worship, the congregation has not been 
idle. The Church .of Our Father made 
a quiet canvass of its members this sum- 
mer, and over a hundred contributors 


raised nearly $4000 as its share of this 


Unitarian foundation. 

Harry Aukamp has been elected or- 
ganist and choir master for the coming 
church year in place of Mrs. David C. Book, 
president of the Musical Arts Society, 
who served this congregation acceptably 
for the past year, but who has removed 
to Alexandria, Virginia. 

Rey. and Mrs. John B. W. Day spent the 
summer at their farm in Wilton, N.H. 


‘Mr. Potter’s Speaking Engagements 


Rey. Charles Francis Potter, executive 
secretary of Antioch College, will fill sev- 
eral speaking engagements in the Middle 
West this autumn _ On September 19 he 
addressed the convention of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League at Lenox, Mass. 
He will speak at the Michigan Conference 
on October 6, and at Toledo, Ohio, the 
following day. After his engagement 
with the General Conference at Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 15, his schedule is: Iowa 
Unitarian Association, October 26; Min- 
nesota Conference, October 27, and Sioux 
Falls, 8.D., October 28. 
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Santa Barbara Restoration Fund 


The treasurer of the Association grate- 
fully acknowledges the following contribu- 
tions for the Restoration Fund of the 
chureh in Santa Barbara, Calif. : 


Previously acknowledged ........... $2,475.00 
SAS PIGUC: Vee tara. cue s'saclng. atcie « see 5.00 
Charles W. Merrill, San Francisco, 

CAUIIN SaG ace olsie's tare es sin See REaeeee 50.00 
Mrs. J. H. Brazier, Kennebunkport, Me. 20.00 
Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 5.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Reed, Oakland, 

CORTE UE oft RSet Sans nee an attr n ca2% 15.00 
Mrs. Francis H. Lee, Salem, Mass. (In 

memory of Mrs. Charles E. Per- 

ERS) AWN E 89.0). Fo... Sie eee. 100.00 
Dr. John Woodman, New York, N.Y. .. 25.00 

$2,695.00 


Further contributions are solicited, and 
may be sent marked “For the Santa Bar- 
bara Fund,” to Henry H. Fuller, Treas- 
urer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Duxsury, Mass.—Members of the con- 
gregation in the First Parish Church sat 
in the pews of their ancestors for the 
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service on August 30, observed as “Ances- 
tors: Sunday.” The minister of the 
church, Rev. John H. Wilson, preached. 
There was a large congregation. 


t 


Correction 


The name of the minister performing 
the ceremony of marriage for Miss Ada 
Louise Bower and Porter Thompson in 
All Souls Church, Braintree, Mass., on 
September 4, was incorrectly reported to 
Tur ReGister. The officiating minister 
was Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer of Tufts 
College. 


Mr. Plank to Rochester, N.Y. 


Rey. Laurance Robbins Plank has re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh in Dayton, Ohio, to accept 
a call to the First Unitarian Society in 
Rochester, N.Y. During his four and a 
half years in Dayton, the membership of 
that church was more than doubled. 


THE UNITARIAN 


FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts to 
receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 


The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, 


The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 


Will you help? Make checks payable to 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


THE BEACON HYMNAL 


For Your Church School, 
Your Day School, 


Society, 


Your Young People’s 
and Your Home 


This book is made up of forward-looking, virile hymns and services that 
will help to promote a sincere spirit of worship and upbuild in the hearts of 
young people the ideals of true Christian worship. 


THE HYMNS. 
great hymns of the church. 
material. 


THE SERVICES. 


The selection was made to give children and young people their heritage of 
To the old favorites there has been 


added much new 


These are arranged for the months of September to June, inclusive, 
with plenty of additional material for the summer months. 


There is at least one 


complete service for each month, two or more outline services for special occasions 


in the month they occur. 


MANUFACTURE. The book itself has been manufactured with great care. 


The size 


of the printed page, the arrangement of the material on the page, the paper, and 
the cover were given much thought and study. The covers are in an attractive 
shade of blue linen cloth stamped in dark blue ink. They have a solid backbone, 
giving strength and at the same time allowing free opening. The extra heavy-weight 
end leaves, reinforced with strong linene cloth, assure a permanency not possible 
where the cost has been the predominating factor. The whole book weighs but eighteen 
ounces. 


250 Hymns, 111 pages of Services, 12 pages of Service Elements, 37 Prayers. 


Send to-day for a copy of this book, which will be sent without any obligation what- 
eyer on your part, and may be returned for full credit at the end two weeks. 


Price $1.00 in any quantity f. 0. b. Baston. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK = SAN FRANCISCO 
299 Madison Ave. 620 Phelan Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
105 S. Dearborn St. 


Create in mea 
clean heart 
O God, | 
and renew aright 
SPIRIT 


within me 
BIBLE 


Wyche-Knight Debates 


Unitarian and Baptist will make four 
presentments of issue 


Announcement is made by the press in 
San Jose, Calif., that four debates will 
be held in that city, beginning in October, 
between Rev. Cyril Wyche, minister of 
First Unitarian church, and the Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon Knight, of the Second 
Baptist church. 

Their subjects are: 

“The Bible is the infallible inspired 
word of God.’ Debate 1, the Old Testa- 
ment. Debate 2, the New Testament. 

_ “Jesus Christ is the Son of God,” de- 
bate 3. 

‘Modernism Is the Religion of the 
Prophets and of Jesus.” Debate 4. 

Rey. Mr. Knight will take the affirma- 
tive of the first three debates and Rey. 
Mr. Wyche the negative. Mr. Wyche will 
take the affirmative in the fourth debate 
and Mr. Knight the negative. 

The four debates will be held two weeks 
apart. The dates for the debates have 
not been set. 

Both ministers who are to debate are 
authors and have published books on the 
Bible. Mr. Knight has written funda- 
mentalist books and pamphlets and Mr. 
Wyche has published a guide to the Bible, 
written from the modernistic viewpoint. 


———- 


Christian Examiner 
Volumes Offered 


THE Reeister has at its free disposal 
twenty-three volumes of the Christian 
Haaminer (1836- ), the third and 
fourth series complete. They will be 
given to any one who will call or pay 
expressage. 


Scotch Minister Receives Portrait 


THE REGISTER has received a pamphlet 
reporting tributes paid to Rev. Henry 
Williamson, minister of the Unitarian 
Christian Church in Dundee, Scotland, 
on the occasion of the presentation of 
his portrait in August of last year. Mr. 
Williamson has been in that parish for 
nearly sixty years. The presentation 
took place at a meeting held in the Vic- 
toria Art Galleries. The portrait, in oil, 
is the work of Tom Ross._ Mr. William- 
son came to Dundee in 1866, and since 
then has actively identified himself with 
the religious, social, and educational in- 
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Tue waysivE Putrit!|D I R E CC TO R Y 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women ata minimumcost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Travelling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 
5th. For information apply to the President, 


F, C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


is the organized spiritual aggressiveness 
and missionary zeal of the men of the 
Church. It conducts preaching missions 
and church school institutes, promotes 
church attendance, Unitarian work in 
college centers and the observance of ~ 
Laymen’s Sunday, issues religious liter- 
ature, and furnishes 1500 publications 
with news.of Unitarian activities. 


Srven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York, Cu1caao, Sr. Louis, San FRanoisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Mrs. Etta Lyman Casot, Pres, 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opens October 5th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 

MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
forself-support. Next semester will begin Jan. 12. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PreswwenT, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E, 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs, A. D. Sheffield. - 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish,_ 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry H. 
Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


VERY DAY 


' 8.30 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, etc. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locrs, President. E. A. Courcu, Treasurer. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Gomme equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. ’ 

For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


terests of the city. The portrait was the 
gift of friends who wished to acknowledge 
his services to Dundee. 


Personals 
On an advisory committee created to 
aid the American Civil Liberties Union 
in its fight to have the Tennessee anti- 
evolution law declared unconstitutional 
are these Unitarian members: Dr. 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of © 


Harvard University; Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, chancellor emeritus of Leland 
Stanford University; and Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, executive secretary of 
Antioch College. 


Anpover, N.H.—The Ragged Mountain 
Camp Girls, most of whom live in New 
York City, furnished the entertainment 


for the annual fair conducted by the 


Ladies’ Industrial Society of the Unita- 
rian Church, August 17. . ; 


i. 
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| RitGeck Church Once 


Was Irish Presbytery 


~The Unitarian Church of the Messiah 
in Montreal, Ont., was once a presbytery 
of an Irish synod. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
its minister, recalled this in a letter to 
his parishioners while in Ireland as a 
Centenary exchange minister, and he also 


cited another presbytery in that country 


as ranking next to the Transylvanian 
churches for continuous history as a group 
of liberal churches. He wrote: 

“There may or may not have been 
fairies in olden days in the Glens of 
Antrim (who are we to deny it?), but of 
one thing we can be certain,—there were 
men of independence there; for in this 
county the Irish liberal church was 
started. Not one hundred but two hun- 
dred years ago (1726), a group of churches 
was separated, and given the name of 
Antrim Presbytery, from the main body 
of Irish Presbyterianism, because the 
members would not subscribe to the West- 
minster Confession. 

“T think we must rank this Presbytery 
next to the Transylvania church as a 
body having continuous history as a lib- 
eral church to our own day. More than 
a century later (1832), another group 
was separated, forming (of the presby- 
teries of Templepatrick, Bangor, and 
Armagh) the Remonstrant Synod of 
Ulster. These bodies early recognized 
their kinship and joined, in 1840, an As- 
sociation ; but not until 1908 did they form 
one church,—the Non-Subscribing Presby- 
terian Church of Ireland. 

“IT was fortunate enough to have meet- 
ings of the Association and the Synod of 
the Non-Subscribing Church, as well as 
a meeting of the Bangor Presbytery, .. . 
fall during the period of my visit. I at- 
tended each of them, and at each was in- 
vited, by vote, ‘to sit and deliberate.’ 
At the Presbytery meeting, the sale of a 
manse was discussed; and the function 
of the organization, particularly in safe- 


: guarding the minister’s interests, appeared 


be 


‘to me to be useful. 


The Synod meeting 
was larger and more formal than that of 
the Presbytery. The Association consisted 
of the same delegates as the Synod, deal- 
ing with different matters. The Modera- 
tor of the Church, at Synod, gowned, sat 
with great dignity in an elevated place. 
Speakers began their remarks with this 
(to me) quaint traditional form, ‘Mod- 
erator, fathers, and brethren.’ To such 
an organization the Church of the Mes- 
siah, for its first decade or more, be- 
longed, and was carried on the rolls of 
the Remonstrant Synod as a Presbytery 
all by itself,—the Presbytery of Canada.” 


To Broadcast from KGW 
Morning services in the Unitarian 


_ Church of Our Father, in Portland, Ore., 


are to broadcast on these Sundays: Octo- 
ber 4, November 1, and December 6. The 


station is KGW (Morning Oregonian), 


the hour is 10.30 o’clock. 


4 ‘These Schools Self-Supporting 


aan church schools that 
001 are the Children’s 
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Church of the First Unitarian Society in 
Sacramento, Calif., and the school in the 
First Unitarian Church in Moline, Ill. 
The Children’s Church in Sacramento is 
not only self-supporting but contributes 
to the finances of the church as a whole. 
It has an enrollment of sixty-two children, 
and the average attendance last year was 
about ninety per cent. The school at 
Moline purchased all its own materials 
during the past year. It gave $10 to the 
church, $31.81 to philanthropic causes, 
and furnished the curtain used in staging 
entertainments. 


Old Rockport Granite Church 
Renovated for its Centenary 


Unitarians of the South Parish in Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,- resumed services on Sep- 
tember 6 in a church building which had 
been completely renovated during the 
past six weeks. This parish will cele- 
brate in February, 1926, the centenary of 
the dedication of the stone church. The 
restoration was made possible by the gen- 
erous gifts of friends and of the church 
organizations. 

The interior, including the lower and 
upper vestibules, has received three coats 
of paint, Manila yellow on the flat sur- 
faces, ivory white on the pillars and cor- 
nices and window sashes and panels on 
the famous barrel-roof ceiling. Electric 
lights have replaced gas within and with- 
out the church. The frosted bulbs in 
the old and valuable solid bronze fixtures 
and chandelier give a soft but clear light 
everywhere. Over the central door on 
the classic portico is a massive wrought- 
iron lantern of antique design. All the 
woodwork of the pews and communion 
table and pulpit and organ case has been 
shellacked, rubbed down, and varnished. 
The pew cushions have been upholstered 
in plain dark-red rep, sunproof and moth- 
proof. The choir rail, between the pulpit 
and organ, has had a black walnut rail, 
a foot high, built upon it, the curtains 
being of dark-red rep with black walnut 
rings. On the communion table is a rich 
red velvet runner with fringe at the ends. 

This old stone church is built of Rock- 
port granite with a heavy square bell 
turret of the same material. In its tower 
hangs a Paul Revere bell. This vine- 
covered church, considered one of the 
most beautiful and impressive temples of 
worship in the land, was enlarged and 
remodeled in 1858. It is situated on 
State Street, on a square made by four 
streets, in the heart of the city, and its 
spacious lawns are enclosed by an iron 
fence made in England and brought over 
by a sailing vessel a century ago. The 
chapel and parish house on Court Street 
were built in 1857. 


Mr. Moulton to Retire 


Rey. J. Sidney Moulton will complete 
a forty-year pastorate of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Stow, Mass., on 
November 1, and plans to retire on that 
date. Mr. Moulton was founder and first 
president of the Civic Club in Stow, 
superintendent of schools for twenty 
years, and chaplain of the Stow Grange. 
He was ordained in 1878 and was minis- 
ter of the First Parish Unitarian Church 
in Westford, Mass., before his settlement 
Jn Stow in 1885. 


951 
To Relieve Suffering 


The Federal Council of Churches has 
constituted a Committee on Mercy and 
Relief primarily for the purpose of en- 
abling the churches to act promptly and 
unitedly in their own name in obtaining 
funds for the relief of suffering when 
great emergencies arise. 


Becomes Pulpit Supply Secretary 


Rey. Charles R. Joy has resigned as 
literary editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGIS- 
TER to accept the secretaryship of the 
Pulpit Supply Committee of the Minis- 
terial Union, a position left vacant when 
Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant, elected this 
spring, left the pastorate of the Unita- 
rian Church in Taunton, Mass., to become 
the minister of the First Unitarian 
Church in Baltimore, Md. Mr. Joy is 
minister of the First Parish Church in 
Dedham, Mass., and has served on THE 
REGISTER since November, 1922. 


If liberalism becomes fossilized in a 
creed, reduced to a formula, its sterility 
is certain—Abram Simon. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or moreinsertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


LADIES’ DRESSES—Gingham Apron 

$1.15. Gingham House Dress, $1.40. Order 

yours to-day. We refund if not satisfied. 

ae Central Distributors, Box 184. Ashland, 
io 


Dress, 


A LADY, familiar with intellectual and liberal 
religious London and for many years an hon- 
orary official of the British Empire Shakespeare 
Society, receives paying guests. Her house in 
South Kensington is easily accessible from all 
parts. The nearest station and tube are Earls 
Court. Address Mrs. Dora More, 46 West 
Cromwell Road, London S. W. 5. 


BOARD 


MRS. KERN’S HOME for travelers. Near White 
House and Auditorium. 1912 “G’’ Street, North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 


FOR RENT 


IN SAVIN HILL, MASS., attractive five-room 
furnished apartment with garage, hot-water 
heat, electric lights. Opposite park. Tele- 
phone Columbia 1177. 


ee rm 


* POSITION WANTED 


TRAINED NURSE wishes position in small 
family going south. Will do light nursing and 
general helper. Can drive a car. For refer- 
ences, Rey. H. Sumner Mitchell, 21  Willianis 
Street, Burlington, Vt. C. A. K. CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER, 


AN EDUCATED and experienced young lady 
versed in the finest elements of Social Service 
work, and head of the Hostess Service Room 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union for sev- 
eral years, desires a position where she can be 
of such service. Can bring the finest recom- 
mendations, and desires a position, ax the 
Hostess Room has been obliged to close. Apply 
236 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


“Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 


“He is seeing Nellie home.”’—Temple 
Times. 


Employer (to applicant for a position, 
who has handed in testimonials from two 
ministers): “We don’t work on Sundays. 
Hayven’t you a reference from some one 
who sees you on week-days?’—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


A colored agent was summoned before 
the Insurance Commissioner. “Don’t you 
know,” said the Commissioner, “that you 
can’t sell life insurance without a state 
license?” “Boss, I knowed I couldn’t sell 
it, but I didn’t know the reason.”—Forbes. 


The druggist had been explaining and 
pricing articles to the shopper, who didn’t 
really want to buy anything at all. 
Finally she picked up a bottle. “How is 
this pest exterminator applied?” she 
asked. “You take a tablespoonful every 
half-hour, ma’am.”’—Continent. 


“Your speedometer shows you have 
gone 25,000 miles. Been taking some long 
tours?” ‘No, the 5,000 is the distance I 
have covered going back and forth to the 
office and the other 20,000 the distance I 
have covered looking for parking places.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Theodore Hook, the famous London wit, 
once sat in a coffee-house gazing at a 
pompous individual. The latter sent a 
waiter to ask if there was anything he 
could do for Mr. Hook. “I was just won- 
dering,” was the genial response, “if any- 
body could possibly be as important as 
you look.’ —Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


A young Malayan in a Methodist Mis- 
sion was studying English. At a meeting 
of the Epworth League,—a “league chat,” 
—he called it a “league eat.” One in- 
terested corrected him. ‘‘Where can I 
buy some orchids?” he asked, using “ch” 
as in “chat.” One interested, a little up- 
set, explained that in that case one used 
“ch” as “k,” “orkids.” “Good-by,” said 
the man, “I go down Orkard Road.” “Oh, 
no,” cried one interested, “you go down 
Orchard’’—‘“ch” as in “chat’”—Road. “I 
wish to find a Chemist Shop,” said the 
man—using “ch” as in “chat.” “No, no,” 
said one interested. “It is a Kemist 
Shop you want.’ But when the man 
called his favorite Chow dog a “cow” dog, 
one interested became quite choleric. 


In one of Lloyd George’s early cam- 
paigns some one threw a brick through 
the window, and it fell on the platform 
at his feet. Picking it up, he eried: “Be- 
hold the only argument of our opponents.” 
From the gallery, a sullen fellow kept 
calling out ‘Rats! Rats!” in one of his 
meetings. “Will some one please take the 
Chinaman his dinner?’ was the witty 
and effective reply. Once when he was 
talking on “home rule’ he said, “I want 
home rule for England, for Scotland, for 
Wales, for Ireland”— At this point some 
one shouted, “Home rule for hell.” ‘“That’s 
right,” he shot back. “Every man for 
his own country.” In another gathering 
a man shouted, “Oh, you’re not so much. 
Your dad used to peddle vegetables with 
a donkey and cart.” © “Yes,” said .the 
orator, “that is true. My father was a 
very poor man. The cart has long since 
disappeared, but I see the donkey is still 
with us.” | ye) ela 
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BEQUESTS NEEDED 


In this Number BM 


Before we can pay a two dollara day pension our Editorials Doel bell ia oe a sea) <- SDD 
Permanent Fund held for us by the American Unita- fen 
rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased trespondence 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension “Naturally I Suffer for Them All” . . . . . 934 
when you draw your will. Edith Wharton; Let It Be Known; A Modern 
UNITARIAN SERVICE rac d ve? 
PENSION SOCIETY Original and Selected , 
A Scotchman in Praise of Prohibition, by S. I. 
atin naa : eee tes, Shed ig 932 
ermon t ’ 
Caspers Reporting. Son ten tial Lier ery Were ptr haniee ein Potter ae ag ec < a 933 
and Manuscript ng. enera nography. rinciples of Religious E ion, II, rth 
Foreign Language ork. JEANNETTE SOULE, E. Mordnth greg | eueeeen Z ia p a3 936 
145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 A Conference with a Purpose... .. . . 948 
Word and Work Department ... . . 937 
WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS || New Books 
“The Chest With the Chill in it’”’ The Use of Critics; Two Introductions; Books . 943 
A _lifeitme investment insuring Our Children 
. Robert Stephenson’s Sweet Money, by Adelbert 
health, convenience, and economy i. Call dwell One. Bepteaiban Gales taenmamee sh 
ons. Upton™ = 24. eo a eee 
THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY || what's tnt Name; by Emina Florence Bush | ose 
NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE P 
oetry 
Star Thoughts, by Claribel Weeks Avery; The 
Naughty Stars, by Blanche F.Gile . . . . 946 
JESUS THE MAN Religion Around the World . .... . 947 
An Historical Study | Church’ Notes..7/5..0 eae cage 
By VICTOR E. HARLOW, M.A. Pleasantries.s-s. .2hcaoteenart eee 


A convincing book written specifically for 
those who want to believe in an historical Jesus, 
but have come to doubt the story as it is ordi- 
narily presented. It is in full accord with the 
results of modern scholarly investigation, a 
clear presentation of the human life of Jesus 
in a straightforward narrative of absorbing 
interest supported by references to the original 
sources, 

Cloth, 256 pages, price, $2.50 at your dealer, 
or direct from the publisher, on receipt of check 
or sent C.O.D. on request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Morning Sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Sermon by Rey. Vivian TT. 
Pomeroy. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH. (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street, 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 11 a.m., Church 
Service. The church is open daily for rest and 
prayer. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, P.D., 
minister emeritus, Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, 
minister. Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, 
Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and choirmaster. 
Morning prayer, with sermon by Dr. Speight, 
September 27, 11 a.m. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union 
Summer Service at 11 a.m. September 27, Rev. 
William W. Fenn, D.D., Harvard Theological 
School, Cambridge, will preach. The First 
Church unites with the Arlington Street Church 
for this service. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS | 
TO BOSTON 


a) ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 


eT eT eH 


phere for their guests. - SECOND CHURCH, BOSTON (1649), Bea- 
con Street an udubon Road. ey. war 

RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. Rey. * 
bee poe Ehippen, Minster Reapers 
ARKER eptember ‘ 9. A.M., ure ‘chool. 
FP HOUSE Waitstill H. Sharp, superintendent. 11 A.M., 


COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 


Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 0380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
a4 Sees minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


STH TU eT eT OL LULL | 


Morning Service. Sermon, “Summer Glean- 
ings.” Chorus choir under Homer C. Humphrey. 


THE COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Annual Series of Twenty Sermons by 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
JOHN HERMAN RANDALL 


LoS TTT STS TTT STS LS CTU 1b 


al 


-Ministers of the Community Church of N.Y. 
Subscription $2 per year 


($1.00 for the Sermons by either 
Mr. Holmes or Mr. Randall) 


Address SECRETARY, 12 Park Ave., N.Y. City 


= 


SCHOOLS 


| BURDETT COLLEGE | 


sy iacarctettt tet || Subscribe Now for 
iottiemieatinnee semis || DHE REGISTER 


Admission in September only. Send for Catalog. 


_18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Founded in 1821- ha 
$3.00 A YEAR a 

Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well: as new address, 
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